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£250 WON! ANOTHER £250 OFFERED page 269) 


PEARSON'S | 


Free Insurance. 


RuaisTERED Fon WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1910.) 5Z"7™E4%.., [Price One PENNY. 


Transmission To Canapa. 


Insist on seeing 3 
‘* BOTTLED BY May be obtained 


DUNVILLE & Ce. Ltd.,” : 
from all Wine and Spirit 
Merchants in 
8,6, and 12 Bottle Cases. 


on the Capsule and Back 
: Label. 

Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 
DUNNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


é NONE OTHER 
| GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


CYCLISTS! 


| Ask your local agent to show you 
the new non-slipping pattern of 


NLOP 


| TYRES FOR 1911. 
| 


eee 
REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(elotted’ ; absolutely pure; no prese rracires used; the most efficacious eubstitute for cod liver oil 
fnvalusble for children and invalids, 4 Jb., V6; 1 Ib, 26. 2 1b, 46. free, supplied constantly tu the 
Countes-e3 Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfleld, &c., by 

MRS. CONYERS, BRIDESTOWE, S.O., DEVONSHIRE. 


Two Coppers Buy ’em! 


If you haven't yet tried “PARK Drive’ Cigarettes, do be 
persuaded to try them vow. Until you do try them, it’s 
safe to say you'll never credit their genuine all-round 
excellence. Tuppence buys Ten. Your Tobacconist sells them 


Park Drive 


IO CIGARETTES 2d. 


Never a trace of drugs or ‘ doctoring '; flavour absolutely At. 
‘Park Drives’ are the finest cigarette- -value in the world. 


Collis Browne's 


Ehloroadyne 


The Best Remeiy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 
and all Kindred Ailments. 
Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHGCGEA, CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist om haviug Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1,14, 2.9, 4/6. 


Made by Gallaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfast and London. verywhere. 


Suld Everywhere. 


_—and his sole goes 
marching on 


because his heels are fitted with 


“Wood-Milnes.’ ‘Wood-Milnes’ 
restore the spring and liveliness 


of youth to the heavy pounding 
footsteps of old age. They in- 


crease any man’s walking “ out- 


THE TALE 
OF A_ SIGN. 


A slight alteration and 
its wonderful effect. 


put ”’—save his health and nerves 
and shoe-leather too. They are 
more springy and more durable 
than any other rubber heels on 
the market. The great thing is, 


of course, to get the genuine 


Many siyles, many sizes, but all, of their style and size, the best 
money-value to be had. Better rubber than any others heels manu- 
factured, therefore better resilience, better wear, better value. 


See the name ‘WOOD-MILNE’ oneach heel —and let the bootmaker fiz them. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Testimonial. 
Palmerstown, St-affan, Irelend. 
Oct. Mth, 1910 
Lady Maria Po-sonby received the 21/- Bale of Blankets quite 
safe yesterday ith many thanks. They are very goud 


The Result. 


IVELCON 


In dainty cubes (one cube makes 
a large breakfast cup), packed in 
gold and blue enamelled boxes, 
6d., 1s., 3s. 6d., all grocers. 


Actin ti SO The lot, pached bt Dee seat on receipt of 

2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 
62in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 4 most durable and 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 


size 82in. by 54in., weight 
6lb. Very warm. FREE 
Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and = 
b 
steads, Overmantels, Gurtsine, Bis arew Sct a Pree, if, when writing, you mention 
F. HODGSON & SONS 


2Cream Coloured 
beautiful finish, full size. 
12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 
ido? Mes, WOODSLEY ROAD; LEEDS. 


Samples post free. For 2d. and 
grocer’s name we'll send : Sample 
Box Ivelcon, Sample St. Ivel 
Cheese, 6 Pieces of New Music in 
miniature form. 


Warm, Fine Quality 
Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, earttrugs, iits, Table Linen, Fed- 


APLIN & BARRETT, etc., Ltd., 
YEOVIL. 


ADVERTISEMEN 


OU: 


are inserted under this headin, 
rate of 28, per lime of 7 words «: 
thereof, Every Advertisemen/ 
be prepaid. All communic: 
should. fe addressed to the Adr 
ment Manager,‘ Pearson's We: 
17 Henrietta Street, London. 
Advertisements must rece: 
Tuesday morning for the fu’ 
week's tssue. 
FREB HERBAL MEDICAL « 
(Iiustrated).— Containing valuable rer 
silmenta. rite to-day.— P. W. “He 
Charing Croas Road, J.ondon. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. - ~*. 
Physical ‘Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour. \.. 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full 
ciuding hundreds of testimonials of cor, 
rent sealed, post free, two rtamips.—l’. - 
125 High Holborn. ‘London, W.C. 


a 
TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. « 
clergymen and others who require then : 


ty! tte: Perce 1 
Mise Mortis, 14 Bridge Road, Hammers. 
W. Special r 


ERS AND ALLO’? 
hear sotmnet! 
dress to Box 3, c/o Pearson's Werli,. | 
Btreet, London, W.C. 
ASTROLOGY.—Your future impo 
foretold. Marriage, Pertner descrilt . 
Speci n, Changes, des, Lucky }) 
-&o,. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stampe:! 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, I< 
 ————— 


STRENGTH: Row Lost; How |} 
Interesting and instructive remarks + 
middle-aged men on “ How to Pres: 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve >: 


ford, Yorks. 


XMAS NOVELTIES.—Penny™: , 
and Decorations in great variety. Six 
cases, £2 sh with order. Carri: 1 
Character Dolls, Teddy Beare, Mecha. 
games, Photo Frames, Fancy Goods 1.1 
‘All to retail 6d. each. Special aseurt«: 
cash with order. Carrisge paid.— Jones 


; Toy Warehouse, 68 Call Lane, Leeds. 


POOTBALL.—Thousauds of prizes « 
scientific beok. Post tree, Wi.— 1 | 
Jubilee Buildings, Gerridge St., Water 
CLERKS.--Keep your books c'r\ 
hottle of Glenning’s specially preps! 
Fluid, Effectually removes ‘blots ar 
1)- P.O.—Glenning,9 Murraydaie Terruc’ \\ 


Sent sealed, post free, two stainy: 
50 & @ Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

R PHOTOGRA?!: 
A capital handbook for the novice =! 


Ph ive 
information you ire regarding the | 
Cameras, Plates and 
of Libs feahira Printing, Mounting, &¢ 
be hi pom free, for 1/2 from A Sewie 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W 
—_—_—_——_—_——— 
ASTROLOGY.— Kventa, Chances. | 
_ Deys, Business Success, Matrinons 
future added. ‘Send birth-date, 1-10 —1: 
Clare House, Whiteburch Koad, Card ff 
£5 PER WEEK cerned tr 4) 
Writers. Excellent opportunitirs 
ple. Proapectas and’ full particula:s 5 
‘Davis Advertising School (Dept v, 
Street, London, W. 
DOG LOVERS will receive o ¥.- 
Bound book free, Enclose ld. stamp 1: 
Homo, 40 Gracechurch Street, London, !.. 


SS —— 
YOU CAN BARN 1). an hour. F 
of employment, apply ‘U, 89 Aldeis,ate 5! 

Peace ae in Mic i 


o FIT.-A 
Datiy Exercise Card, containing 20 1'})." 


Browning, Actus! Mi 


made, — M 1 
b, ves 


eseT3. 

63 Oxford Street, London (Bs! 
WEAK MEN, send for my tre B 

—Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshe« 


OLD FALSE TEBTH, m=": 
dental, and vulcanite, gold ar vie 
watches, and jewellery bought 
prices.—R. Eprile, 361 igh Street 
ental TS 


INCOME TAX.—If you wih ty ov: 
and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to 1 
solve all your difficulsie- 
acorrect return, and thus avoid overcl us 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, YZ be: 


EE 
SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS 
simple canjaring tricks are always use 
dinner interval. You can learr a nu 
tive tricks which need little or no * 
vel little trouble by studying 
Sleights and Pocket Tricks,” by ©. Lang S: 
1/2 t A. P. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henite 
London, W.C. 


speedily, secretly, permanently, a 

cost trifling. Trial Free priv ately 

Chemical Company, 504 Guildhuli B 
Birmingham. 


oa &@ book which shows . 
ty and Thor 


uT oye 
STOMACH MEDICINE. or EBLECTRi« 1 
of cures. Book sent |, post “1 
this Puper.-A. J. Th)! 


DRUNKENNESS CUR 


TIRED MEN 


oung jd, may be Quick 
ot ERVOUSNRSS, ST HAUSTION. Vane 


(£250 
Football 
Prize 


%Y 
Guth | 


Esto 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


——— 


a 


Aantal 
£250 
Offered. 


(See page 269.) 


INTEREST@- 


PAR AAT 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


No. 1085. 


Bait kha pian 
a HOW YOU GOT YOUR VOTE. 
"ecceceeeeccececeeececeeececes 


PRACTICALLY every adult male who has any sort 
of a fixed habitation at all has the right to record 
his vote in the election which is now proceeding. 
But it was not always so. 

Prior to 1832, when the first Reform Act was 
passed, comparatively few people had votes. 
To be able to pose as an elector in those days, one 
had to own land of the clear yearly rental of at 
least forty shillings, or live in a house worth £50 


@ year. 

The Bill of 1832 provided for a considerably 
{increased electorate, but the great mass of the people 
were stil} disfranchised. This led to “reform 
riots,” and ended in the great Chartist agitation. 
Nevertheless, it was not until so recently as the 

ear 1867 that every householder and many ledgers 
in boroughs got a vote. 

Even then the voting in the rural districts was 
largely in the hands of the wealthier classes, and 
it was not until the ing of the Reform Act of 
1884-5 that household suffrage was extended to 
the counties on the same terms as the boroughs. 

By this measure over two millions of voters were 
added to the total electorate of the United Kingdom, 
which now stands at 7,705,000 as against only 
930.000 in 1831, and this although the population 
is not now quite double what it was then. 

t= —- 

Jum: “ Honesty is the best policy, after all.” 

kill: “How?” 

“Remember that dog I stole 2?" 


is Yes n 


“ Well, I tried two full days to sell ‘im, an’ no 
one offered more’n a bob. So I went, like an 
honest man, an’ guv him to th’ ole lady what owned 
*im, an’ she guv me ’alf a sovering.” 


49222999099999992999929999992°: 
a ODD ELECTION “EX’ES.” 3 
Seeceeeeeeecececeecceceeeseee 


Barety thirty years ago election expenses were 
enormously higher than they are to-day, and the 
contrasta between the expenses of successful 
candidates was much greater than it is at present. 
At the General Election of 1880 there were five 
constituencies where the legal expenditure exceeded 
£20,000. Of these South-East Lancashire held the 
re-ord with the onormous sum of £25,782. 

The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act has cut the 
cost of Parliamentary elections by fully 50 per cent. 

For instance, in 1880 a candidate was permitted 
to hire conveyances to take voters to the poll, and 
in the Lancashire contest above mentioned no less 
a sum than £6,148 6s. was spent on this one item. 
To-day, the candidate who spent a single shilling 
that way would infallibly lose his seat. 

Curiously enough, hire of vessels is permissible 
where the nature of the constituency is such that 
@ voter cannot reach the polling-place without 
crossing an arm of the sea. This is what makes 
Orkney and Shetland so costly to fight. 

Every item of election expenses must now be 
carefully tabulated, and is submitted to rigid 
scrutiny. 

In South-West Norfolk, an item that was 
objected to was a charge for thirty Pentateuchis : 
that is, thirty copies of the first five books of the 
Bible, at sixpence each, for swearing Jews. The 
defeated candidate declared that there were no 
Jews in that part of Norfolk. 

Another curiosity in election expenses comes from 
Pcterborpugh, where a horse was injured by an 
accident on election day and had to be slaughtered. 
Iwenty-one pounds was paid to the farmer, whilo 
i) immkeoper received five shillings “for the use 
z his yard for slaughtering the said horse and storing 

1c cart.’ 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 15, 1910. 


ENTERED a? 
Sratiences’ Hatt, 


CUP-TIE FINAL. 


100 Bree Crips to Joondon 
x: for “P.W.” Readers. :: 


Ont Penny. 


FOLLOWING IN FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS. 

“ Joun, I think you had better give Edgar a 
good whipping.” 

“ What’s he been doing ?” 

“ He won’t study his lessons or do any odd jobs 
about the house.” 

‘* What reason does he give 2” 

“No reason that amounts to anything. I tell 
him that I want him to study and work in order 
that he may become a great and successful man, 
and he just says he would rather be like you.” 


“Ty not in mourning,” said a young lady 
in deep black, “but as the widows are getting 


all the offers nowadays, we poor girls have to resort 
to artifice.”* . 


On April 22nd next, the English Cap 
Final will be played at the Crystal Palace, 
and we have pleasure in announcing that 
we have arranged to offer 100 free five- 
shilling seats in the grand-stand to our 
readers to view the match. In addition, 
the readers who win these tickets will 
have their railway fare to London and all 
their expenses paid while they are up in 
town. 

This is a trip you will enjoy. Some of 
you, however, may not care to make it 
alone. It is always jollier to go with a 
friend, so we are dividing the hundred 
tickets into fifty pairs, and shall award 
them in couples. This means that if you 
want to see the Cup Final free of charge, 
you have only to find a friend who would 
like to go with you, and, if you win, the 
expenses of both will be paid. 

Even if you do not want to see the match, 
you can come to London and do what you 
like till the time to return. 


: LOOK OUT FOR NEXT :: 


—— ie 
“TI suppose your constituents ask you a great 
many questions ? ” 
“No,” answered the candidate ; “I make the 
first question servo as the text for a four-hour 
speech, and then they are afraid to ask any more.” 


—__—_sv{o—_—— 
NO DUDE! 


In dress a very heedless man, 
He bought his clothes with care ; 
To please his fellows was his plan, 
Not to attract the fair. 


He did not care for womankind, 
Nor seek to win their loves, 

His brain was more concerned to find 
The latest thing in gloves. = ial 


No dude was he, though critical— 
He'd quite a stock of spats— 

His taste seemed quite prophetical 
In buying foppish hats. 


His neckwear was selected well, 
Though lurid twas to see, 

He knew exactly what would sell — 
An outfitter was he. 


—_ so — 


—- t =——_- 


OUR UNHEALTHY CHILDREN. 
ececeeceeecceeeeeccecececece? 


Parents whose children attend the Council 
schools cannot fail to be deeply interested in the 
annual report of Dr. Newman, the chief medical 
officer of the Board of Education. 

Before an evil can be remedied it must be 
properly investigated, and the figures showing the 
number of children who have been examined by 
the education authorities and who require attention 
is, to say the least, somewhat startling. 

Out of the six million children who attend the 
schools in England and Wales ten thousand have 
bad eyesight. 

Between three and five thousand have something 
wrong with their powers of hearing. Another 
cight thousand have adenoide that impede the 
speech and require removal. Between twenty 
and forty thousand have bad teeth. The im- 

rtance of the teeth cannot be exaggerated. 

ad teeth mean bad health; for the food cannot 
be chewed properly, and so indigestion results 
and other ills. 

No less than forty thousand children were found 
to have unclean heads, while, fortunately, the 
statistics of heart disease are very much lowcr, 
viz., about two thousand. 

Now that so much has been done towards 
laying before the nation the truce facts regarding 
the wants of school children, we may look forward 
confidently to some big schemes for assisting 
those children whose parents are unable to attend 
to their requirements, 


Coun venta cane 


Mr. Srayieicat: “Johnny, your parlour clock 
is an hour fast.” 
Johnny : “I know it, but don’t tell sister so,”" 
Mr. Stayleight : ‘‘ Why not >” 
Johnny : “ Because she thinks you don’t know it.” 
—_»fo_ — 


Domtey: “I'm sure if you accepted me I'd 
make you a good husband.” 

Miss Brightly: ‘That's out of the question, 
but I’m ‘sure I'd make you a good husband if I 
accepted you.” 

——_sjo— 


THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 


Ir happened five or six years ago. 

Dr. J——— was addressing the electors on his own 
behalf, being a candidate for Parliamentary honours. 
At the end of the address, during which he had 
remarked that every man should pay strict attention 
to his duties, he said he was prepared to answer 
questions. 

Immediately a voice shouted, “ Why are you 
not attending to your own duties to-night.” 

“Oh,” replied the doctor good-humouredly, 
“T have only eight patients that I ought to sce 
to-night, but of these two are 50 bad that no 
physician can cure them, and the other six have 
such constitutions that I don't believe all the doctors 
in Glasgow could kill them !” 

Needless to say, this answer nearly “ took down 
tho house."* 


Half-Guineas, Pen-Knives, Scissors, Matchsboxes, Pencil-cases, and Safety Razorea offered in thie week's footlines. 


THE “UORLD'S B?2ST STORIES. 
Ancipally felikcians 


A Churchill Conundrum. 


- Tue Gencral Election is upon us now, and even 
for the indifferent voter who ‘ doesn’t care two- 
ence one way or the other,” there is no escape 

rom the persuasive candidate and his canvassers. 

It is to Mr. Winston Churchill that we owe the 
wittiest summing-up of a Parliamentary candidate : 
“‘ He is asked to stand, he wants to sit, and he is 
expected to lie.” Mr. Churchill is also credited 
with the conundrum: ‘“ What is the differenco 
between a candidate and an M.P.?”’ To which he 
supplied the answer: “One stands for a place 
and the other sits for it.” 


-_—— 


One Little Laugh. 

Dourrne the last General Election some very witty 
little pen-pictures our ing politicians 
ap in pad Paris Ficaro. on Sparc 
according to this writer, begins his speech b: 
siensting his fiste. ‘‘ He then plants one arm on 
his bosom, shakes the other at the people in front 
of him, and in a loud and defiant tone of voice 
declares that a o other ee a eee 
ceeding next to off his coat, he stops AY, 
decides to keep it on, and bullies the people Ibatentng 


to him.” ; 

He would be described as a humorous 
speaker, but he tells a story of one er who 
tried to be funny, but who was unable to move 
his audience to mirth. He was very disappointed, 
and, pausing in his speech, he remarked to his 
audience: “‘ I had hoped you would hate laughed 
at that.” 

A very lonely voice came plaintively through 
the silence from the back of the hall: “ J laughed, 
guv’nor !” 


A Plucky Fight. 

Even his political foes cannot help admiring Mr. 
Bonar Law’s pluck in abandoning a aratively 
safe seat at Bualwich in order to fight an uphill 
battle for his “at Manchester. Somebody 
-has described him as “the bloodless surgeon of 
debate.” He waits quietly until his opponent 
has finished, gives a dry, ‘‘ Ha, ha!” and proceeds 


quite to cut the other’s arguments to pieces. 

It was Mr. Bonar Law who comp Mr. 
Balfour's policy of compromise to that of Henry 
VIII., and received this question from a member of 


his audience: “Is the candidate aware that Mr. 
Balfour is a bachelor, and that Henry VIIL was 
much the reverse ?” 
“Yes,” the candidate replied prosaptiy, “ but 
ibly Mr. Balfour might not be a bachelor if 
he could be sure of getting rid of his wives as easily 
as Henry VIII!” 


Enough Said. 


No one can do a candidate more harm than a 
persistent “‘heckler,” bat the candidate who is 


witty as well as Wise often gains more than he loses- 


in a heckling match. 

Dr. Macnamara tells how he was never more 
heavily “let down” in his life than an agri- 
cultural labourer in North Devon. © epithet, 
“Silly ass!’’ was being freely applied to one or 
two hecklers who were not in tevoni with the 
audience. 


“There seem to be a good many sill 
asses at this meeting,” Dr. Macnamara remacked. 
“ Let us hear one at a time.” 

BR bounced oné of his interrupters. 

“You go on,” he urged. . 

“Dr. Mac.”’ managed to score, however, when 
an excited old lady demanded : “ Are you in favour 
of the repeal of the blasphemy laws ?” 

‘““Madam,” was the grave reply, “I am a 
golfer!” - : 


Bible History and Politicians. 

A ‘ew story comes from Reading, which has 
been represented in the House since 1904 by Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. K.C. During a Scripture lesson a 
teacher asked: ‘‘ Who was Abraham’s son ?” 

To which a small boy promptly replied : “ Please, 
sir, Rufus Isaacs!” 


a 


“If at first you don’t succeed—-—.” Can you compos: a new, witty, and 


a a i, a a a 


Se, 


WEEE ENDING 
Dec. 15, bots. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
The One and Only. 


“T aa one of the cleverest men in the world,’ 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has just announced to Bristol 
audience. This would seem to be the logical 
result of an incident that is said to have occ 
before he was as famous as he is eng ; 

Mr. Shaw met a young lady who asted that 
she could read anybody's character from _ their 
handwriting. He po scorn on the idea, and 
said that, anyway, she could not read character 
from typewriting. She was not so sure about 
this, but said that if he would type 5° ing 
she would try to read his character. — 

It happened that Mr. Shaw had just bought a 
typewriter, and not being very expert he started 
to type his name, picking out the letters one by one. 

When he had done ‘“ Bernard,” he discovered 
that he had used only capital letters, 60 hastily 
shifting to the lower case he typed his last name, 
and handed the sheet to his companion. - 

This is what she read: ‘“ BERNARD shaw. 

“Now, what do you make of that ?” he asked. 

“Oh, it’s as plain as anything,” she retorted. 
“It's idea that, though there are & 
many Shaws in the world they are an unimportant 
lot. You alone are Bernard Shaw, and your name 


is great !”* 


Celebrated Whiskers. 

Mr. SHaw’s Bristol utterance, however, must be 
taken as something of a relapse, for in a letter he 
wrote some time ago to an American Press-cutting 
agency he announced a complete cure from vanity. 

"Tenover want 0 sce an American paper gail 
he wrote. ‘ You have cured moof vanity, curiosity, 
and ambition, and have shown me that pee! 
and retirement are sweeter, easier, and muc' 
cheaper than publicity. There is one paragraph 
containing five. lines aioxt my whiskers which you 
have sent me scores of times!” 


THE ODD CORNER. 


“gis Werte Lot 


The Editor will give one of the famous P ww 
penknives to any reader who sends him a par;, -- 
accepted for this column. If there ts more t).,,, 
sender of a paragraph used, the penknife x: 
awarded to the reader whose contribution was rece’, >) -, 


HER Fs. 
TnreEreE once was a lassie named KS, 
Whose efforts to marry were gr8, 
But, oh, how I h8 
This to rel8, 
F8 kept K8 in unm8ed st8, 


A TRAVELLED MAN. 

A MAN visited London, Paris, and Berlin. and 

et had never been out of his native co viy, 
How did he manage it ? 

Solution below. 


A HIDDEN WORD. 

My whole consists of letters six, 

Without me you are in a fix; 

My 1, 2, and 3 a conjunction shows, 

Reversed, ’tis used for washing cloth: ; 

My 4, 5, 6 is a weight, you'll see, 

Reversed a negative it will be ; 

And lastly, to conclude, I'll add 

My whole has eyes, but its sight is Ia‘, 
What word is indicated 2? Solution bel... 


THE DAMAGED MAT. 
A Mat measuring 36 inches by 27 inche: ws 


. accident. |y 
sd . e 


Up or Down. 


damage! ut 
Mr. ANDREW CaRNEGIE celebrated his seventy- two of te 
third birthday recently, and received innumerable "corners. 58 


congratulations from both sides of the Atlantic. \ \ 12 shown in: 


An American gentleman who was staying at diagram, atl 
Skibo Castle not very long ago tells of a rather had to ie 
curious little episode that occurred at dinner one cut away, 
night. Among Mr. Carnegie’s guests was a lad. *The erat 
who belongs to one of the most ancient Englis damage is 
families and who is related to some of the wealthiest given in ‘is 
peers in the country. Talking to her neighbour, icture. [He-v 
an American clergyman, she mentioned that she 


is the renmain- 
ing portion’ 
be cut to form a perfect square without waste wl 
only in two pieces ? 
Solution below. 


pao “family * above everything else in the 
world. 

““T oan understand,” remarked the clergyman, 
“that you might place family above wealth ; but 
to place it above everything—that, surely, is 
carrying the matter too far.” 

“Not a bit,” was her reply. 

‘But you couldn’t place family above genius, 
above achievement,” persisted the clergyman. 

“To be sure I do,” she returned. “I am so 
proud of the fact that I am a De P——, that— 
that—that I would not change places ’—she glanced 
across at Mr. Carnegie+—‘ with our host himself.” 

Mr. Carnegie smiled and nodded. 

“You, madam,” he said, “are proud of your 
descent; on the other hand, I am proud of my 
ascent.” 


PROPOSING BY PROXY. 
Ir was the festive season, and the joy bells wie 
inging. William Watson wanted the weddi: 
bells to forth also, his. wedding bells. but |» 
hadn’t the courage to p' to the girl who hid 
captared his heart. He decided to ask a frir! 
to pop the question for him. The friend agree. 
wrote to the girl, but being a busy mun ! - 
note was a short one. In fact, it contained ©:'v 
four words, and three of them were alike. \WVi«t 
did the friend write to the girl ? 
Solution below. 


Strange Noises. 

One of the most are members of our Royal 
Family is Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, 
who the other day opened a sale in aid of the 
Santa Claus Distribution Fund. 

The Princess has done a great deal of good work 
in East London, and she is exceedingly popular, 
though few of the poor she visits are aware of her 
identity. As a consequence of this there’ is no 


Solutions. 


A TRAVELLED MAN. 

He was a Canadian ; the three towas mention J 
are in Ontario, Canada. 

i A HIDDEN WORD. 


Burton. 


awed shyness in their attitude towards her. THE DAMAGED MAT. 
One day during a visit to a very poor home Cour the mat as shown here, move picce B «0 

she found a ig mother trying to soothe her | On tooth, and the whole will become o sqtiarc. 

ba baby to sleep. The Princess suggested 

a little milk as a soother. 


“No; milk ain’t no use!” said the harassed 
parent; ‘‘’e’s ‘ad enough. There’s only ono 
thing that'll do it, an’ I can’t do it ’cause I’ve got 
a sore throat.” 

‘* Perhaps I could do it ?’” suggested the Princess. 

The mother looked up with a gleam of hope in 
her eye. ‘I'd be real glad if you could, miss,” 
sho said. 

“What is it?” . 

“E'll go off in a jiffy if you made a noise like 
a milk bottle.” 


B 


PROPOSING BY PROXY. ; 
Tue friend wrote: ‘ Will will, wilé you ? 


mT 


original second line to this ? 


ee a a a cece at ee anny “> 


WEEK ENDING 
Tro. 15, 1910. 


JEALOUSY between the two Houses of Parliament 
is no new thing, and over and ovor again there have 
been quarrels between the two Houses, sometimes 
re:ulting in strained relations. , 

In the days of Henry VI. Speaker Thorpe in- 
curred the enmity of the then Duke of York. and | 
in the year 1453, during the Parliamentary recess, | 
was arrested on a suit of trespass, and thrown into 
prison. He was fined a thousand pounds damages, 
a sum he was unable to pay. 

When Parliament met again in the following 
February he was still in prison, and the Commons, 
unable to proceed with business without a Speaker, 
petitioned for his release, and also for that of 
another member who was also in prison. The 
judges consulted, but eventually refused the 
petition, and the Commons thereupon had to 
choose a new Speaker. 

The Bishop Apologised. 

Later, in the year 1613, we find the Commons 
in a far more powerful position. A certain bishop, 
speaking in the Lords, made a reference to the 
Commons which members considered disrespectful. 

At once a message was sent to the Peers, com- 
plaining of the words used. The answer was a 
prompt apology, the bishop asserting “ on his hope 
of salvation’’ that he had meant no disrespect to | 
that House. 

But the Lords always insisted on due respect | 
from tbe Commons. In old days there were 
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frequent conferences between the two Houses, 
which weve held in the Painted Chamber. 

An old standing .order sets forth that the 
Commons are expected to be there “ before we come, 
and await our leisure. We are to come thither 
in a whole body. and not some Lords scattering 
before the rest, which doth take from the gravity 
of the Lords, and, besides, may hinder the Lords ' 
from taking their proper places. We are to 
sit there and be covered (i.e, to wear our hats), | 
but they are not either to sit down or be covered 
in our presence, unless it be some infirm person, 
and that by connivance, ia a corner, out of sight, 
but not to be covered.” 

Of course, this absurd bit of snobbery is long 
obsolete, and no one would more deeply condemn 
it than the peer of to-day. 

A Rumpus Over Hats. 

But it led to a great row early in the eighteenth 
century, and, the Commons having objected, were | 
only pacified by a smart explanation on the part | 
of Speaker Onslow. He declared that the real ' 
teason why the Peers wore their hats was that they | 
sat with their back to the throne, and consequently , 
were not expected to sec it, while the Commons, | 
with the throne before their eyes, could not in 
sonny keep their hats on their heads. ‘ 

In tho year 1772 Burke complained bitterly that | 
he had been kept waiting for no less than three | 
hours at the door of the House of Lords with a 
Bill sent up from the Commons. i 

This made the Commons so furious that when, | 
shortly afterwards, a Bill came to them from the 
Lords the Speaker flung it contemptuously across 
the table. It fell on te floor, and a number of 
members sprang from their seats, rushed upon it, | 
and literally kicked it down the floor, and out of 
the House. | 

So lately as 1880 there was trouble because the 
Yeoman Usher of the Lords ‘ required,” instead 
of “desired,” the attendance of the Commons. 


‘CUTE KID. 

A new family had moved into the house next 
door to the Smiths, and little Kitty Smith, on the 
back porch of her own home, was cultivating the 
acquaintance of the little girl on the opposite 
porch, about ten feet away. 

“ What's your name ?”’ she asked. 

“ Florence,’ answered the new-comer, “ What's 
yours 2” 
ae Katherine, but they always call me Nitty. 
The name of the folks that lived there before you 
moved in was Jones.” 

“Our name's Thompson.” 

“© Ours is Smith, You didn't know the Joneses, 
did vou ?* 

* No.” 

“They was awful for borrowing. They used 


' to send over to our house once or twice every weck 


to borrow a cupful of coffee for breakfast, and 
they never paid it back, You folks don't do that, 
do you?” 

be No." 

“She says they don't, mamma!” called oud 
Kitty, turning her head and speaking to somebody 
behind the dining-room window curtain, 


—rio—_ 


Jack: “Yes; Grace trusts me. I am sure 
of it, because she admitted her age to me.” 

Orme : “ Wasn't that clever of her ?”* 

Jack : ‘‘ How do you mean ?” 

Orme: “ Why—er—clever to make you Lelieve 
» ' ” 
it! . 

Hovsexerrer: “You're a big, healthy many 
why don't you go to work ?”* . 

Tramp: “Lady, I'll tell yer me trouble. I'm 
an unhappy medium.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, yer see, I'm too heavy for light work, 


ian’ too light for heavy work.” 


THE DRAWBACKS OF A CHRISTMAS ELECTION. 


Cur cartoonist is of the opinion that a General Election just before Christmas must be most harassing both to voters and candidates. Below, 
he illustrates some of its drawbacks and in one case, from the voter's point of view, the sunny sid2, 


Servant:“ tf you p 

to see master about the 
Mistress: “Tell him masters Stirring the 
pudding and carit be bothere 


Pretty canvasser: 


the views of our candidate?” 


just pur the mistletoe up! 


I will give 


lease there's a Canvasser 
about the election.” 


“Can tcome in and explain] Warning to Waits; ix 


Voter: ‘if uou like to take the risk: weve 


half a guinea for the beat line. 


The political speaker will have a 
lot of interruptions ‘at this season 
when hes preparing 


his speeches, 


’e WS 
: : Nore ron Wn 


= 


Dorit play under | Ay 
the window of un- & Re 


successful candidates. J 


—_—_—— 


Voter being hurried off to the 


“where is the Polling Station 
guvnor? Weve got c dress rehearsal _, 
,on,!can only spare a minute. 


Mark postcards “ Succced.” 


FURRY Up Youre 
ONLY Susy tn 


— The last minute —— 


Polling 
Station 


G RAND 
PANTOMIME 


& 
Pantomini € 
dragon. 


SM hod 
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WEEK Fxnisa 
_ Dre. 15. Vie, 


You treated me with respect fr. 
the first, and then when you deci::«| 
that you had other feelings for i. 
and suggested our union in the 1. ; 
future, I believed you, Mr. Bani-' , 
to express the true and ho : 


For five vears Mr. Samuel Banister 
had lodged with Mra. Dimity, and, 
owing to certain obligations he h 
incurred during that period, there was 
every possibility that he would never 


Know snothor landlady... 4q Why it was Painted Very Bick By GEORGE BRYAN. fectings of an honourable man.” 
ir. * a t I sy assure you meant all i 
Italian. specialising Oils and id, and J—I——” blurted out the lodger mt an 


1 was only suggesting that if it come to ’er ears that | 54 
youd been a Bit of x sort -un in your time, and that 
it wasn’t the first time you'd gone through the matri- 
monial hoop and so on—that she would be jolly thankful 
to the person who told her, and you, Mr. Sammy 
Banister, would soon get your marching orders. ; 

“Who's going to make up that pack o’ lies ? asked 
Mr. Banister eagerly, ® Tay of hopo lighting UP his 
OME. Boteb hrugged his should 

r. Botehouse shru shoulders. ; 

“T know you better than & many 3 I shouldn't 

mind doing it to oblige you—tor 4 trifling considera- 


Colours,” as he always boasted to anyone who cared 
to risk talking “shop” with him. In spite of his 
commercial and artistic knowledge, however, 
Mr. Banister had been in the service of three 
different firms within the five years. Moreover, he did 
not step out of one berth into another ; there had been 
uncomfortable periods of enforced idleness while ho 
was offering hia services to the Italian goods trade 
at large. 

Although not endowed with the instinct of thrift, 
Mr. Banister was possessed of a ready wit, and held 
strong views on the subject of self-preservation ; there- 
fore, when he found himself out of work for the first 


“But during this last week I have received c:: 
information concerning your earlier ycars.”” 

“What! What!” Mr. Banister. 

“* Perhaps now you will enlighten mo as to whi’, ; 
my information is correct,” suggested Mrs. Dini: 
You evidently didn’t think it necessary to con! 
me before trying to win my affections. Now. ° 
Banister, is it, or is it not true, that when you w:: 
boy you were taken before a magistrate on the ci. 
of setting fire to & hayrick and sentenced to five. - 
ina reformatory ?” 

“No, I—we san yes, I was,” admitted » 
Banister doggedly. 

“Very good. Vand is it also true that while '' 
you nearly murdered the schoolmaster, and for th. 
was given eighteen months’ hard labour ?’’ asked i). 
Dimity quietly. 

“Well, as you seem to ave it all at your dns: 
ends—yes, I admit it. Anything else ?”’ 

“ Have you not since then served various sen: . 
for horse-stealing, embezzlement, and forgery : 
Mr. Banister looked up amazed at the terrible ini - 


susceptible ney 
For five weeks the traveller travelled in search of & 
berth, and during that timo he not only was boarded 
and fed on credit, but actually received a number of 
sums varying from half-a-crown to half-a-sovereign 
for his personal wants and travelling expenses. 
Of course, the nor demanded certain guarantces— 
ile at home, Mr. Banister developed 
a passion for his landlad which was as strong as it was 


to dodge it, 
all the rest is truc, so ’ave your luggage packed ready 
for a speedy chuck-out.” ; 

“Your ‘and on it,” ejaculated Mr. Banister warmly. 
“ If you do this good turn for me I won't forget you, 
and—and I’m to do the same for you” 

“ ‘Thanks ; ’'m y married,” aid Mr. Botehouse. 

* * 


a J ain't to deny it,” he blurted 
“ J_I ain't goi en: * he blurted out. 
osice i did you tell me the real ris, 
why you left your last two places?” asked the Ii 
bewildered man’s head bung limp on bis Ui. :t 
as he answered faintly : 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Thank you, I onl wanted toknow. Gool-::) ¢ 

She bounced out of the room before her lodger «1:1 
put in a question as to her informant or her: ..:v 
plans. 

Mr. Banister went off to seek his friend Bu'' :- 
but failed to find him at home. Somewhatdisap:, "| 
he returned ; the street door was open as he 
to commence packing his trunk. 

He was turning it over to put the straps on len 
looking up his eyes encountered the smiling \:-.. -f 
Mrs. Dimity at his door. 

“Sam,” she said quietly. 

He gazed at her stupidly. 

“Tt was noble of you!” she ejaculated. 

“Eh! What was?” he 

“ Why, toadmit itall; many @ one woulda: \. t 


Mr. Banister was travelling in the northern counties, 
and his friend had ample time to prepare his fiction 


landlady. 

His story evidently camo as & shock to the good 
lady, but Mr. Botehouse was & commercial traveller 
we | had an honest face. She pressed for reasons for 
the disclosure. 

“Jt's like this, madam,” said the visitor, ‘ Mr. 
Banister and myself were old school-chums and pals in 
the days ie by. In ke of what he is or may ‘ave 
been, Lot look on * a friendly sort 0’ a ’e 
on me. But there's a limit to friendshi *h’s told 
me long ago about his getting married, but I took no 
notice of it; I know ’im of old. Still, when’e told me 
last week it was a dead cert, and on the point o’ being 
xed vp—--ven named the lady—I says to myself, ‘ *Arry, 
you owe a daty to that poor lady ; it can’t be done.’ 
T've seen some cases 0” matrimony gone wrong in my 
time. ai 1 Fpow who it is that suffers. I believé 
Sauniny in liviag straight now—in @ way: but that 


wr) 

wrote eight-page letters daily, one impregnated 
with love-messages and double-lined with mystic 
crosses. 

Then marriage became a topic of discussion ; but, 
developing @ new trait of character, Mr. Banister 
urged the necessity of building up a solid reputation 
with his firm before embarking on 4 career of unsullied 


Fortune smiled on the amorous traveller. 

Now, when Mr. Banister had been three whole years in 
one place, he felt tolerably secure and fairly-well 
satisfied with the financial 

But his affection for Mrs. Di:nity “as showing signs of 
waning. He atill indulged in cortain stercotyped 
endearm:::iis, and ii he wrute ty say when be waa to be 
expected some. he always saanaged te work in scme- 
thing mildly vemantic Nevertheless a8 time went on 


—_——_— --- 


the pire grt Su ta ORY ptnoxious to bim: | dent sade hat ‘as gone before—the things ’e ain’t proof positive. I don’t know how I had the. .:°) 
there cam: a day when te wished he had never set | told you wteni!. Lope you don’t think it a liberty or stand and accuse you. But there, you anos. 4) 
eyes on his indy: love. In bis trovble he confided in a | inte rierenes > my part, missus; I want to save my pal like a true man. on Fe : 

friend—a bso" ccummerei:} named Harry Botchonze. | frore imself .. well as protect the honour of a innocent D-don’t it make any difference 2” be ch 1 


“Ow old is she!” queried that gentleman. 

oe admits to thirty-one—say forty,” was the 
ungallant reply. , 

* Humph! dangerous age; worse than teen,” 
soliloquised Mr. Botehouse. “Is she very kcen on 
it?” he asked. 

“ [ dunno what she sees in me,” declared the false 
swain despairingly, “ but I believe she'd follow me to 
Timbuctoo if I wanted ’er.” 


“Thank you, sir,” replied Mrs. Dimity. ‘‘ I am sure 
you have done all for the best. I thank you for 
coming, and I have no reason to doubt your story, but 
I must hear what Mr. ister has to say for himself. 
If he admits the truth——” : 

“ Only right, mum; give ‘im 6 fair ’earing, by all 
means,” suggested Mr. Botehouse ; “but don’t— 
no more than you can elp—drag me foto it. I’m ’is 
friend still.” 

Mrs. Dimity sealed her promise with the ft of a 
glass of her home-brewed rhubarb wine with which the 
informer solemnly toasted her. 

s 


ou may put up the banns as soon as yor like 
Sunday will do nicely, 
to-morrow.’ 

Before he realised what was the truo import «7 ct 
words Mr. Banister found the form of the plum: . 
lady in his arms. 

s * * . 

“So you made & nice hash of it,” exclaim: | ©! 
Banister savagely when he visited his frienu 
next morning. 

“T madea what? Nice thing, after allthe trois T 
went to to build up a life oq crime for yo. ‘Lal? 
thanks.” 


“Couldn’t you tell ’er point blank your affections 
*ave undergone » change in five years ? Say you love 
another.” 

“She wouldn’t ear of it if I did.” 

«Ag she got such a ’old of you? ’As she got any 
letters out o” the ordinary ?” 

About four ‘undred odd ; any ’alf-dozen at random 

red 


Samuel Banister wrote an extra-loving epistle on the 
Friday night and followed it up on the fol’ «ring 
exening himself. He seemed in high spirits, his 
land met him at the door with a demeanour aich 
was hittin = and unusual. His countenance fell when 
she resisted his advances, and he partook of his meal 
in silence. 

When at its conclusion he rose with the intention of 
going up to his room, Mrs. Dimity barred his exit and 
politely requested him to favour her with a few minutes’ 
conversation. 

“Mr. Banister,” she commenced, with a painful 
accent on the ‘“Mr.,” “something has happened 
during this week ey I oe never have credited.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the , looking at her 
and fidgeting in his chair. = only 
“For over five years I have known you, Mr. 
Banister,” she went on, “and during all that time I 
have never had cause to suspect you. 

“No,” jerked out the auditor, “ I ’ope you don’t 
rN ee sha Ee 

“Asa ger,” she broke in, “‘ you have been all 
could wish for. You seemed fo foal at home oa 


“You went the way to work alto:” 
flared up the indignant Mr. Banister ; “shes: * 
me all you said I did. She's going to marry & 
all; I've just been to ¢ the banns up!’ 

“ After what I told ‘er, she’s ’aving banns ;™' - 
said Mr. Botehouse incredulously. 

“She is, and I don’t wonder at it. I tho. 
was going to pitch a proper yarn, not saying |» +- 
to a reformatory for setting light to 5 ‘ay-stacl.. 7) 
whacked s schoolmaster and got eighteen m » pei 


“ You've done it all right ; you ’ave,”” suggested the 
other. ‘Either you've got to marry ‘er——” 

“Which I don’t want to.” 

“ Or stand the charge of being done down for—well, 
whatever they think you can fork out.” 

“And get the sack in the bargain; our ple are 
very ‘ot on domestic squabbles ; pushed a Fellow last 
— because *e was summoned under o separation 
order. 

“Supposing,” broke in Mr. Botehouse, after a 
thoughtful pause—“ supposing you could get ’er to 
chuck you up?” 

“Supposing someone died and left me million,” 
sneered the impatient listener. 

“Wait a minute, old sport,” remarked Mr. Bote- 
house emphatically ; ‘* she thinks no end of you; she 
must do to ’ang out all these years after you. Suppos- 
ing. after all she thinks you to be, she finds she’s been 
deccived—eh 2?” 

“What d'you mean now ; what do you mean?” 
exclaimed Mr. Banister, with a suspicious glint in 
his eve. 

“] mean what would happen if she ‘ear i 
accidental-like of your past ? m cael 

oe past? Explain yoursclf ; Y ain't got any 

“Oh! allright, if you want to crow the virtuous chap 
you'd better go and put the banns up straight away. 


“: What on earth are you raving about ? "J aia 
Mr. Botehouse. ‘’Ave you lost your wits® Dei J 
tell er that you killed a man in fight abroad er | 
to flee from justice; that you marricd a gifs)” 
money and scooted with it; that you © ! 
bigamy and did time for it; that you ad th: : 
to my knowledge alread —isn’t that good «: - 

“You told ’er that 2” asked Mr. Banister 3" 

“J did, and that alone; didn’t I say | 
And you've gone and admitted something «- 
you right.” 

“She must ’ave tumbled to it,” whi: 
Banister, shaking his head sadly. 


——»— jo 


Sunpay-ScHooL TEACHER: “ Who lov: 
body, Willy 2" 

Willy : ‘* My pa does, ’cos he’s trying t¢ - 
Parliament.” 


£1000 RAILWAY , 


feo cretine. __ INSURANCE. 


£100 AEROPLANE 


By signing the coupon on Page iii. of the red 
cover you are éntitled to receive the benefits of 
the above insurance. 


What is the difference between a Suffragette and a silver pencil-case ? [| 


WHEK ENDING 
Dec. 15, 1910. 


Mufflers and Furs are Real'y Dangerous. 

By Our Own M.D. 
Men who always muffle up their throats, and 
women who never go out without yards of fur 
wrapped round their necks are meeting trouble ia 
the shape of sore throats and colds half-way. 

This mania for wrapping-up is, indced, one of 
the most absurd and over-rated “ precautions ” 
univorsally believed in. Almost every man, woman, 
and child you meet has his or her neck covered, 
and although they may look very comfortable 
and sensible, they are, if they only know it, very 
unccmfortable and very foolish. . 

They are uncomfortable because they are adding 
to iho already great weight of their winter clothing, 
and they are foolish because they are following 
a fashion that defeats its object. 

1 will, in fact, go so far as to say that, given an 
ordinary healthy person, wrapping up is a distinct 
danger to bodily well-being. Mufflers and furs 
might, in fact and in very truth, be described as 
« doctors’ friends,” 

It Can Take Care of Itself. 


This may seem an outrageous statement, but 
it is a perfectly true and logical one neverthicless. 
In tho first place, the neck is quite able to take care 
of itself. No exposed part of the body has a better 
or bigger supply of blood constantly coursing 
through it, and no part is less likely to become 
“dead” with cold. The hands are infinitely more 
easily numbed, and yet as gloves are a luxury 
rather than a necessity, so much more are wraps 
a dclusion and a snare. 

The worst thing they do is to produce condensa- 
tion of air. If you wear anything wrapped at all 
closely round your neck you confine air between it 
and theskin. As this warm air escapes it condenses 
and, settling on the muffler or fur, reduces the 
temperature of that part of the body with which 
they come in contact. Any layman can guess 
what the result of that is likely to be. 

Turn Up Your Coat Collar. 

Silk is an especially bad material to wear round 
the neck, for its glazed surface quickly gets clammy 
from the moisture produced by this condensation. 
If you must wear a scarf, wear a woollon one. 
Wool, at any rate, absorbs moisture ; also it is more 
porous. and so preserves a better ventilation. 

An‘ open” throat, or even a turned-up collar, 
howevor, gives no chance for air to condense; a 
constant and ever-changing stream of air is allowed 
to play on the neck, and an even temperature is 
thus maintained. 

Another great point against wraps is that few 
people—and women are particular sinners in this 
respect —will take the trouble to ‘‘ regulate” them 
according to the atmosphere in which they may 
happen to be. 

They fly from street to shop and from shop to 
train without the least thought of accommodating 
their neckwear to the varying degrees of cold and 
heat out of and into which they pass. People who 
will wrap up should remember to unwrap every 
time they go into a shop, a ’bus, or a tube—even if 
it Le for five minutes only. 

Sailors are not Sore-throated. 

It may be argued that if this last precaution is 
rigidly observed, the wrapper-up is taking better 
care of him or her self than the non-wrapper-up. 
This is not so, however, for whereas the former 
has. ly wraps, created an artificial warmth around 
the neck, which must be maintained, the latter 
has nothing but the state of the temperature to 
contend against. In other words, the mufiled one 
handicaps himself against the weather ; in trying 
to help Nature to battle against it he only hinders 
and tuakes the task more delicate and difficult. 

A strong argument in favour of the no-wraps 
theory lies in the fact that sailors, soldiers, and 
policemsn—all of whom are far more frequently 
exposed to bad weather than is the ordinary 
individual—rarely or never muffle up. Sailors are 


covering, yet they are anything but a sore-throated, 
cold-st:icken race. 

Mcn are apt to believe that going out of doors on 
& cold day directly after shaving, is dangerous u nless 


Iwill give a silver pencil-case 


especially deficient in any sort of ‘‘close’” neck | 7. 
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the throat is protecied by amufiler. It is—if warm 


however, it effectually closes the pores of the skin, 
and so renders a wrap unnecessary. 

There are occasions, of course, when it would be 
the height of folly to expose the throat to cold— 
on coming directly out of an exceptionally hot room, 
for instance—but, gencrally speaking. this craze 
for coiling things round the neck is a senseless one. 


wool in the cars every time you go out, for fear of 
catching cold. 


Finally, a word to those who still insist on wrap- 
ping up—if you must have something round your 


neck, chooso something light in colour-—white | 


preferably. It is less likely to become oppreasively 
warm and so dangerous. 


~~ 


water is used for sponging. If cold water is used, | 


It is almost on the same plane as stuffing cotton | 
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| * QUERY.” 

, A TEACHER was trying to explain tle dangers of 
; overwork to onc of the smaller pupils. 

' “Now, Tommy.” she pursued, * if your father 
, were busy all das. and said he would have to go 
_ back to the office at night, what would he be 
‘doing +” 

, © That’s what ma would want to know!" 
—— 


A PERSON, entirely unknown to the celebrity, 
rushed up to him, and, grasping his hand, said 
; warmly : ‘* Well, old boy, I'll bet anything you don't 
‘remember me!” 


“You win!” was the laconic reply as the 
| celebrity coldly released himself from the grasp of 
the stranger and rosumed his walk. 


LZSO W 
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Another £250 Offered this Week in 
Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Association Football, and we 
have, therefore, devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling them to put their 
knowledge to good account. The prize offered is €250, and the task set enables competitors 
to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 


WHAT YOU 


weer eee = 8 


HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in fourteen matches to be played on Saturday, December 17th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


ant 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tur Clubs whose names wo give are all in the 
English or Scottish Leagues, and to guide you in 
preparing your forccasts you would be well advised to 
keep a record of their matches before you. ‘The names 
of the players in these teams can also be ascertained, if 
you don’t already know them. There are many thousands 
of people so keenly interested in football that the names 
and doings of nearly every prominent player are 
known to them, and the matches in which they are 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the vittorions teams, but to others, not conversant with the 
clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the 
names and records of the principal Posen be very 
helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their cutry forms for the same 
compctition in the same envelope. : 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
wo recommend Tue Lonpox Morntn@ Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season's matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must bs crossed out, and cach entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with bis own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out cither. . 

9, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, ITenrietta Strect, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘ Footpatr No. 11," in 
the top left-hand corner, All attempts must arrive 

not later than first post Friday, December 16th. 

. Only one coupon can ba accepted from each reader. 

“Phe sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 

proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tic this sum will be divided. 

5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greitest number of correct results, In the event of a 


ad 


| 
| _ tie the prize will be divided. 
| 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 

loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 

roof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

tho Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
altcrationsthat may be made in the fixtures given. 

8. No correspondence will Le entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, aud competitors may 

enter only on this understanding. 


for the best answer. 


Mark postcards “ Suffragette.” 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 8, 
Eleven Competitors Correct. 

In Contest No. 8 competitors were invited to 
give forecasts of the results of the leading 
League football matches played on Saturday, 
November 26th. 

Correct forecasts were submitted by the following 
competitors by whom the prize of £250 has been 
divided. 

W. Scott, 126 Gloucester Rd., Newcastle; W. McNeill, 
Kirkton St., Carluke: W. Dove, 4 Presburg St., Clapton 
Park ; C. J. Sheffield, 58 Birnam Road, Tollington Park ; 
A. Lewendon, Horse Shoe Rd., Pangbourne; C. Tomey, 
47 Flaxman Ter., Tavistock Square; T. Wiseman, Ship 
Inn Bdgs., Long Benton, Newcistle; N. Stevens, 22 
Orchard Lane, Lye; T. Edwards, 89 Reeves Rd., Derby; 
R, Davidson, Belmont Villas, Hensingham, Whitehaven ; 
F. H. Gooderham, 18 Ash St., Harpurhey, Manchester. 


Pearson's Football Contest } 


No. 11. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 17th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the loging club, For 
a draw don't cross out cither. 


Bristol City 


v Manchester City * 
Bury 
Liverpool (0) 


v Oldham Athletic * 

v Sheffield United (0) 
Manchester United (2) v Aston Villa (0) 
Middlesbrough (3) v Bradford City (7) 
Newcastle United (1) v Notts Forest (2) 
Notts County (1) v Sunderland (1) . 
Preston North End (3) v Woolwich Arsenal (4) 
Sheffield Wed. (1) v Everton (3) 
Tottenham Hotspur (4) v Blackburn Rovers (0) 
Fulham (0) v Blackpool (1) 

West Bromwich A. (1) v Lincoln City (1) 
Airdrieonians (1) v Third Lanark (1) 
Falkirk (3) v Motherwell (1) 

The figures denote the results of the corresponding 
matches of last season, The star (*) indicates that 
no match took place last season. 

The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published tn 
“* Pearson’s Weekly °’ and to accept it as final. and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 
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Signature sscceecsssenccesseenecascnscnesenssestteseanarsaeen eee 
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CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


(See page 284.) 
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For five vears Mr. Samuel Banister 
had with Mrs. Dimity, and, 
owing to certain obligations he had 
incurred during that period, there was 
every possibility that he would never 
know another landlady. 

f i Banister was J paveller = 
ta ian_goods—“* specialising Oils an 
Colours,” as he always Deonted to an 
to risk talking “shop” with him. In spite of his 
commercial and artistic knowledge, however, 
Mr. Banister had been in the service of three 
different firms within the five years. Moreover, he did 
not stép out of one berth into another ; there had been 
uncomfortable periods of enforced idleness while he 
os hie services to the Italian goods trade 

at large. 

Although not endowed with the instinct of thrift, 
Mr. Banister was of a ready wit, and held 
strong views on the subject of self-preservation ; there- 
fore, when he found himself out of work for the first 
time under Mrs. Dimity’s roof, he made assurance of a 
continuation of supplies by boldly making love to that 
susceptible nay. 

For five w: the traveller travelled in search of a 
berth, and during that time he not only was boarded 
and fed on credit, but actually received a number of 
sums varying from half-a-crown to half-a-sovereign 
for his wants and travelling 

Of course, the lady demanded certain guarantees— 
and got them. at home, Mr. Banister developed 
a passion for his landlady which was as strong as it was 
sudden ; when he obtained a situation w necessi- 
tated his absence from town save at week-ends, he 


wrote t-page letters daily, one impregnated 
with pp ll and double-maed with mystic 


crosses. 

Then marriage became a topic of discussion ; but, 
developing a new trait of ter, Mr. Banister 
urged the necessity of building up a solid reputation 
with his firm before embarking on a career of unsullied 


one who cared 


In less than twelve months he was out of employ- 
ment again, and was ready to to anything. 
Supplies were again forthcoming, and once again 
Fortune smiled on the amorous traveller. 

Now, when Mr. Banister had been three whole years in 
one place, he felt tolerably secure and fairly-well 
satisfied with the financial result. 

But his affection for Mrs. Dimity was showing signs of 
waning. He atill indu in cortain stercotyped 
endearm:nts, und if he wrate to say when he was to be 
expected Some. he ahvays saanaged tu work in scme- 
thing mildly zcmantic. Nevertheless, as timo went op 
the pile. gre 1 2d fad more obnoxious to him: 
there. cam: 4 dey when he wished he had never sot 
eyes on his lady-love. In his trovisle he confided in a 
friend—a bsothe>-commorcis! named Harry Botelonse. 

x old is she !” queried that gentleman. 

se admits to thirty-one—say forty,” was the 


ungallant reply. ¢ 

Humph! dangerous age; worse than teen,” 
soliloquised Mr. Botehouse. “Is she very keen on 
it?” he asked. 


“IT dunno what she sees in me,” declared the false 
swain despairingly, “ but I believe she’d follow me to 
Timbuctoo if 1 wanted ’er.” 

“Why not ask ’er and give ‘er the slip?” 

Mr. Banister ignore the possibility. 

“*Couldn’t you tell ’er point blank your affections 
*ave undergone a change in five years? Say you love 
another.” 

“She wouldn’t ‘ear of it if I did.” 

“As she got such a ’old of you? 
letters out o’ the ordinary ?” 

“ About four ‘undred odd ; any ‘alf-dozen at random 
would satisfy even a jury of married men,” muttered 
Mr. Banister eeregely 

“ You've done it all right ; you ’ave,” suggested the 
other. “Either you’ve got to marry ’°er——” 

“* Which I don’t want to.” 

“* Or stand the charge of being done down for—well, 
whatever they think you can fork out.” 

“And get the sack in the bargain; our people are 
very ’ot on domestic squabbles ; pushed a fellow last 
= because ’e was summoned under a separation 
order. 

“Supposing,” broke in Mr. Botehouse, after a 
thoughtful pause—“ supposing you could get ’er to 
chuck you up?” 

“Supposing someone died and left me a million,” 
sneered the impatient listener. 

“Wait a minute, old sport,” remarked Mr. Bote- 
house emphatically ; ‘‘ she thinks no end of you; she 
must do to ’ang out all these years after you. Suppos- 
ing, after all she thinks you to be, she finds she’s been 
deceived—ch ? ” 

‘What d’'you mean now; what do you mean?” 
exclaimed Mr. Banister, with a suspicious glint in 
his eye. 

“IT mean what would happen if she ’eard quite 
accidental-like of your past ?”’ 


“What past? Explain yoursclf ; I ain't got any 


*As she got any 


“ Ob! allright, if you want to crow the virtuous chap 
you'd better go an 


What is the difference between a Suffragette and a silver pencil-case ? 


Why it was Painted Very Black. 


put the banns up straight away. | the above insurance. 


I was only suggesting that if it come to ’er ears that 


ou'd been a bit of a wrong-un in your time, and that 
it wasn’t the first time you'd gone through the matri- 


monial hoop and so on—that she would be jolly thankful 


to the person who told her, and you, Mr. Sammy 
Banister, would soon get your marching orders. | 

“Who's going to make up that pack o’ lies 2?” asked 
Mr. Banister eagerly, a ray of 
countenance. 

Mr. Botehouse shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT know you better than a many ; u 
mind doing it to oblige you—tor a trifling considera- 
tion,” he added. ; 

“Tf you could tell it with a straight face, Arry, I 
guess she'd believe it—after she got over the first 
shock,” said Mr. Banister. ‘‘ Of course, she’d tax me 
with it, and I'd ’ave to admit it.” — 

“ Not entirely,” his 3 
to dodge it, then -admit it. Then 
all the rest is truc, so ’ave your luggage packed ready 
for a speedy chuck-out.” : 

“ Your ’and on it,” ejaculated Mr. Banister warmly. 
“ If you do this good turn for me I won't forget you, 
and—and I’m to do the same for you ” 

“ Thanks ; I’m married,” said Mr. Botehouse. 

* * 


Mr. Banister was jpeg, the northern counties, 
and his friend had ample time to prepare his fiction 
before making a call on the landlady. 

shock to the good 


His s evidently came as & 
lady, but Mr. Botehouse was a commercial traveller 
had an honest face. She pressed for reasons for 


Banister and myself were old school-chums and pals in 


the days by. In spite of what he is or may "ave 
been, stfll look on "ice a friendly sort o’ way and ’e 
on me. But there’s a limit to friendshi; *E’s told 
me long ago about his getting married t I took no 


notice of it ; I know ’im of old. Still, when’e told me 
last week it was a dead cert, and on the point o’ being 
fixed vp—~-ven named the lady—I says to myself, ‘’Arry, 
you owo a duty to that poor lady ; it can’t be done.’ 
T've seen some cases o’ matrimony gone wrong in m 
time. an’ 1 ee ae is ond suffers. ‘ gon 
Sammy is livi t now. @ way: but t 
don’t ‘ade whee ‘as gone before—the things ’e ain’t 
told you abot. I "ope you don’t think it a liberty or 
interference on my , missus; I want to save my pal 
frora ‘imse!£ .s well as protect the honour of a innocent 
female.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Mrs. Dimity. ‘‘ I am sure 
you have done all for the best. I thank you for 
coming, and I have no reason to doubt your story, but 
I must hear what Mr. Banister has to say for himself. 
If he bape the hegre eas . 

- t, mum; give ‘im a *earing, by all 
ref suggested Mr. Botehouse; “but don’t— 
no more than you can ’elp—drag me {ato it. I’m ’is 
friend still.” 

Mrs. Dimity sealed her promise with the gift of a 
glass of her home-brewed rhubarb wine with which the 
informer solemnly toasted her. 2 


* 

Samuel Banister wrote an extra-loving epistle on the 

Friday t and followed it up on the fol'-ving 

ing himself. He seemed in high spirits, his 
land met him at the door with a demeanour .. ich 
was chillin ing and unusual. His countenance fell when 
she resisted his advances, and he partook of his meal 
in silence. 

When at its conclusion he rose with the intention of 
going up to his room, Mrs. Dimity barred his exit and 
politely requested him to favour her with a few minutes’ 
conversation. ‘ 

“Mr. Banister,” she commenced, with a painfal 
accent on the “Mr.,” “something has happened 
cupee week which I could never have credited.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the lodger, looking at her oddly 
and fidgeting in his chair. 

“For over five years I have known you, Mr. 
Banister,” she went on, “ and during all that time I 
have never had cause to suspect you. 

“No,” jerked out the auditor, “I ’ope you don't 
suspect now——” 

‘* As e lodger,” she broke in, “‘ you have been all I 
could wish for. You seemed to feel at home here. 


£1000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


INSURANCE. 


By signing the coupon on Page iii. of the red 
cover you are éntitled to receive the benefits of 


By GEORGE BRYAN. 


opo lighting up his 


I shouldn’t 


friend; ‘“‘ you want 
"Il guess 


tady in his arms. 


WEEK ENDING 

Deo. 15, 1910. 

u treated me with respect from 
_ first, and then when you declare. 
that you had other feeli for me 
and suggested our union in the ncar 
future, I believed you, Mr. Banistcr, 
to express the true and honcst 
feelings of an honourable man.” 

“J—I assure you I meant all I 
said, and I—I——”’ blurted out the lodger awkwarily. 

“But during this last week I have received certain 
information concerning your earlier years.” 

“What! What!” . Banister. 

“ Perhaps now you will enlighten me as to whether 
my information is correct,” suggested Mrs. Dimity. 
“You evidently didn’t think it necessary to confide in 
me before trying to win my affections. Now, Mr. 
Banister, is it, or is it not true, that when you were a 
boy you were taken before a magistrate on the charg: 
of setting fire to a hayrick and sentenced to five ycuis 
in a reformatory ?” 

“No, I—well—well, yes, I was,” admitted Mr. 
Banister doggedly. : 

“Very good. And is it also true that while there 
you nearly murdered the schoolmaster, and for that 
was given eighteen months’ hard labour?” asked Mrs. 
Dimity quietly. 

“ Well, as you scem to ‘ave it all at your fingers’ 
ends—yes, I admit it. Anything else?’ 

“ Have you not since then served various sentences 
for horse-stealing, embezzlement, and forgery ?” 

Mr. Banister looked up amazed at the terrible indict- 


ment. 
* J] ain't going to deny it,” he blurted out. 
“ And, in conclusion, did you tell me the real reason 
why you left your last two p' 7” asked the lady. 
‘the bewildered man’s head hung limp on his breast 
as he answered faintly : 
“No, I didn’t.” 
“ Thank you, I only wanted to know. Good-night.” 
She bounced out of the room before her lodger could 
put in a question as to her informant or her future 
lans. 


Mr. Banister went off to seek his friend Botehousr, 
but failed tofind himathome. Somewhatdisappointed, 
he returned ; the street door was open as he went up 
to commence packing his trunk. 

He was turning it over to put the straps on when 
lookin; his eyes encountered the smiling vision of 
Mrs. Dimity at his door. 

“ Sam,” she said quietly. ; 

He at her stupidly. 

“It was noble of you!” she ejaculated. 

“Kh! What was?” he gasped. 

“ Why, toadmit itall; many @ one wouldn't without 
proof positive. I don’t know how I had the heart to 
stand and accuse you. But there, you answered up 
like a true man.” ; 

“D-don’t it make any difference?” he choked, a 
horrible fear breaking in on him. 

“Not a ha’porth. Why, your conduct during the 
past five years shows that you have fully atoned for 
any of your wild oats and youthful follies. Sammy. 

ou may put up tho banns as soon as you like—next 
unday will do nicely, and we'll be married four weehs 
to-morrow.” 

Before he realised what was the true import of the 
words Mr. Banister found the form of the plump land- 


s 
“So you made a nice hash of it,” exclaimed Mr. 
Banister savagely when he visited his friend carly 
next morning. 
““T madea what? Nice thing, after all the trouble I 
went to to build up a life qQ crime for you. That's 


“You went the wi way to work altogether.” 
flared up the indignant Mr. Banister ; “ she’s forgiven 
me all you said I did. She’s going to marry me after 
all; I've just been to put the banns up!” . 

“ After what I told ‘er, she’s ’aving banns put up ° 

said Mr. Botehouse incredulously. 
“ She is, and I don’t wonder at it. I thought you 
was going to pitch a proper yarn, not saying I was sent 
to a reformatory for setting light to a ’ay-stack ; that I 
whacked a schoolmaster and got eighteen months for 
it; that I forged and embezzled and stole a horse ; 
that I left my job——” 

“ What on earth are you raving about ? ” demanded 
Mr. Botehouse. ‘Ave you lost your wits? Didn't I 
tell ’er that you killed a man in a fight‘abroad and ad 
to flee from justice; that you married a girl for ‘er 
money and scooted with it; that you committed 
bigamy and did time for it; that you ‘ad three wives 
to my knowledge already—ian’t t good enough ? 

“You told ’er that?” asked Mr. Banister amazed. 
“[ did, and that alone; didn’t I say I would ? 
And you've gone and admitted something else—scrvcs 
you right.” 

“She must ‘ave tumbled to it,” whispered Mr. 
Banister, shaking his head sadly. 


— or iho 


Sunpay-Scnoot TEACHER: “‘ Who loves evcry- 
body, Willy ?" 
Willy : “* My pa does, 


’cos he’s trying to get into 
Parliament.” 


oz 


WHEK ENDING 
Deo. 15, 1910. 


Mufflers and Furs are Real!y Dangerous. 
By Our Own M.D. 

Men who always muffle up their throats, and 
women who never go out without yards of fur 
wrapped round their necks are meeting trouble ia 
the shape of sore throats and colds half-way. 

This mania for wrapping-up is, indeed, one of 
the most absurd and over-rated “ precautions ” 
univorsally believed in. Almost every man, woman. 
and child you meet has his or her neck covered, 
and although they may look very comfortable 
and sensible, they are, if they only know it, very 
uncomfortable and very fooli i. . 

Tlisy are uncomfortable because they are adding 
to tho already great weight of their winter clothing, 
and they are foolish because they are following 
a fashion tliat defeats its object. 

I will, in fact, go so far as to say that, given an 
ordinary healthy person, wrapping up is a distinct 
danger to bodily well-being. Mufflers and furs 
might, in fact and in very truth, be described as 
“ doctors’ friends.” 

It Can Take Care of Itself. 


This may seem an outrageous statement, but 
it is a perfectly true and logical one nevertheless. 
In tho first place, the neck is quite able to take care 
of itself. No expored part of the body has a better 
or bigger supply of blood constantly coursing 
through it, and no part is less likely to become 
“dead” with cold. The hands are infinitely more 
easily numbed, and yet as gloves are a luxury 
rather than a necessity, so much more are wraps 
a (clusion and a snare. 

The worst thing they do is to produce condensa- 
tion of air. If you wear anything wrapped at all 
clozely round your neck you confine air between it 
and the skin. As this warm air escapes it condenses 
and, settling on the muffler or fur, reduces the 
temperature of that part of the body with which 
they come in contact. Any layman can guess 
what the result of that is likely to be. 

Turn Up Your Coat Collar. 

Silk is an especially bad material to wear round 
the neck, for its glazed surface quickly gets clammy 
{rom the moisture produced by this condensation. 
If you must wear a scarf, wear a woollon one. 
Wool, at any rate, absorbs moisture ; also it is more 
porous. and so preserves a better ventilation. 

An “open” throat, or even a turned-up collar, 
howevor, gives no chance for air to condense; a 
constant and ever-changing stream of air is allowed 
to play on the neck, and an even temperature is 
thus maintained. 

anasher grant point against wraps is that few 
people—and women are particular sinners in this 
respect —will take the trouble to “‘ regulate” them 
according to the atmosphere in which they may 
aren to be. 

They fly from street to shop and from shop to 
train without the least thought of accommodating 
their neckwear to the varying degrees of cold and 
heat out of and into which they pass. People who 
will wrap up should remember to unwrap every 
time they go into a shop, a ‘bus, or a tube—even if 
it be for tive minutes only. 

Sailors are not Sore-throated. 

It may be argued that if this last precaution is 
rigidly observed, the wrapper-up is taking better 
care of him or her self than the non-wrapper-up. 
This is not so, however, for whereas the former 
has. ly wraps, created an artificial warmth around 
the neck, which must be maintained, the latter 
has nothing but the state of the temperature to 
contend against. In other words, the mufiled ono 
handicaps himself against the weather ; in trying 
to help Nature to battle against it he only hinders 
and makes the task more delicate and difficult. 

A strong argument in favour of the no-wraps 
theory lies in the fact that sailors, soldiers, and 
policemen—all of whom are far more frequently 
exposed to bad weather than is the ordinary 
individual—rarely or never muffle up. Sailors are 
especially deficient in any sort of “close” neck 
covering, yet they are anything but a sore-throated, 
cold-stricken race. 

Mcn are apt to believe that going out of doors on 
& cold day directly after shaving, is dangerous unless 


I will give a silver pencil-case 
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the throat is oie by amuffler. It is—if warm 
water is used for sponging. 


and so renders a wrap unnecessary. 

There are occasions, of course, when it would be 
the height of folly to expose the throat to cold— 
on coming directly out of an exceptionally hot room, 


wool in the ears every time you go out, for fear of 
catching cold. 


_Finally, a word to those who still insist on wrap- 
ping up—if you must have something round your 


neck, chooso something light in colour—white : 


preferably. It is less likely to become oppressively 
warm and so dangerous. 


meee 


: If cold water is used, | 
however, it effectually closes the pores of the skin, | 


for instance —but, generally speaking, this craze | 
for coiling things round the nec is a senseless one. ' 
It is almost on the samo plane as stuffing cotton | 
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| “ QUERY." 

| A TEACHER was trying to explain the dangers of 

overwork to one of the smaller pupils. 

i “ Now, Tommy.” she pursued, ‘if your father 

, Were busy all day, and sail he would have to go 

; back to the office at night, what would he be 

‘doing ¢” 

* That's what ma would want to know!” 
— 


A PERSON, entircly unknown to the celebrity, 
| rushed up to him, and, grasping his hand, said 
; warmly : * Well, old boy, I'll bet anything you don’t 
,Temember me!” 

“You win!” was the laconic reply as the 
, celebrity coldly released himself from the grasp of 
‘the stranger and rosumed his walk. 


LZSO WON! 


Another £250 Offered this Week in 
Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Association Football, and we 
have, therefore, devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling them to put their 


knowledge to good account. 


The prize offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors 


to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 
OP PP PDIP enn men een mnmenmonmrmrrmorn o rwerww  er s erworeoeereeeemnnrnenereeem 
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WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in fourteen matches to be played on Saturday, December 17th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tur Clubs whose names wo give are all in the 
English or Scottish Leagues, and to guide you in 
presering your forecasts you would be well advised to 
seep a record of their matches before you. The names 
of the players in these teams can also be ascertained, if 
you don’t already know them. There are many thousands 
of people so keenly interested in football that the names 
and doings of nearly every prominent player are 
known to them, and the matches in which they are 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news ina 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the vittorious teams, but to others, not conversant withthe 
clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that a 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the 
names and records of the principal players) will be very 
helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

Tt must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their cutry forms for the same 
competition in the same envelope. _ 5 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
wo recommend Tif Lonpox Mornin@ Leaver Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which you belicre will lose 
must ba crossed out, and cach entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out cither. ‘ 

. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
nlace it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Ifenrietta Strect, Lon.Jon, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘ Footsarr No. 11,’ in 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive 
not later than first post Friday, December 16th. 

. Only one coupon cin bo accepted from each realer. 

“dhe sun of £250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of a tic this sum will be divided. 

. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will bo awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
gveitest number of correct results, Inthe event of a 
tie tle prize will be divided. ae 

. Tho Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 

roof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

7. The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 

altevationsthat may be made in the fixtures given. — 

8. No correspondence will Le entered into in connection 

with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9. The published decision is final, aud competitors may 
enter only on this understanding. 
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ee 
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for the best answer. Mark postcards 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 8, 
Elevea Competitors Correct. 

In Contest No. 8 competitors were invited to 
give forecasts of the results of the leading 
League football matches played on Saturday, 
November 26th. 

Correct forecasts were submitted by the following 
competitors by whom the prize of £250 has been 
divided. 

W. Scott, 126 Gloucester Rd., Newcastle; W. McNeill, 
Kirkton St., Carluke: W. Dove, 4 Presburg St., Clapton 
Park; C. J. Sheffield, 58 Birnam Road, Tollington Park ; 
A. Lewendon, Horse Shoe Rd., Pangbourne; C. Tomey, 
47 Flaxman Ter., Tavistock Square; T. Wiseman, Ship 
Inn Bdgs., Long Benton, Newcistle; N. Stevens, 22 
Orchard Lane, Lye; T. Edwards, 89 Reeves Rd., Derby; 
R, Davidson, Belmont Villas, Hensingham, Whitehaven ; 
F. H. Gooderham, 18 Ash St., Harpurhey, Manchester. 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 11. 

Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 17th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the loging club, 

a draw don't cross out cither. 
v Manchester City * 
v Oldham Athletic * 
v Sheffield United (0) 
v Aston Villa (0) 
v Bradford City (7) 
v Notts Forest (2) 
v Sunderland (1) 


For 
Bristol City 
ury 
Liverpool (0) 
Manchester United (2) 
Middlesbrough (3) 
Newcastle United (1) 
Notts County (1) 
Preston North End (3) v Woolwich Arsenal (4) 
Sheffield Wed. (1) v Everton (3) H 
Tottenham Hotspur (4) v Blackburn Rovers (0) }- 
Fulham (0) v Blackpool (1) ' 
West Bromwich A. (1) v Lincoln City (1) ' 
Airdrieonians (1) v Third Lanark (1) i 
Falkirk (3) v Motherwell (1) 
The figures denote the results of the corresponding \' 
matches of last season, The star (*) indicates that || 
no match took place last season. \ 
The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly °’ and to accept it as final. and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions, 
Signature srceersccencsnsseseersecensseseeeoets istemuwiiaveioes 


ACArOSS. 10 seessessecveeessseceseeeees seeedere seveveuasotennesnys 2 


(PREPRPALP AP Ewe ee<—eree eee 
CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


“ Suffragette.” (See page 284.) 
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My WNolebook 


DOES SMOKING HELP OR I HAVE 
INTERFERE WITH THINKING ? received 
many hun- 

dreds of 

letters on this subject, and because of the interest 
it has aroused it seems necessary to give the 


views of my correspondents careful consideration. 
Perhaps I made a mistake in the original title. 
It would have been better expressed, “ Docs 
smoking interfere with thought and work ?” 

Quite a clever letter comes from Mr. G. H. L. 
Rickards, The Bank, Duke Street, Padstow, 
Cornwall. I print part of it herewith, and send 
him a pencil-case, But next time Mr. Rickards 
enters a competition he should keep his eye on the 
question asked. He has not donc so in this case. 
He has simply made a defensive argument for 
smoking. ; 

Why Tobacco Grows. 

“To call smoking tobacco a ‘ vice’ and a ‘waste 
of time’ is to distort the meaning of the English 
language, and simply ‘ begs the question’ ab initio. 
That it is neither, scarcely needs argument or 
demonstration. Certainly it is a luxury to some, 
an extravagance to many, but, at the same time, 
a necessity to millions; and, I ask, if tobacco is 
not to be smoked, for what was it made ? 

“My unshakable belief is that in the scheme 
of creation as planned by the Supreme Architect 
not only the tobacco plant, but every tree, bush, 
flower, or plant that grows was so made to grow with 
a eee viz., as ‘herbs for the use of man,’ 
and, it must be added, for his pleasure and conso- 
lation. Even the lowly dandelion, coltsfoot, 
camomile, and such like herbs, which a gardener 
would classify as ‘ weeds,’ all have their beneficent 
uses as drugs, then why not tobacco ? 

“T need go no further in expatiation of its great 
and useful qualities than to assert that as a dis- 
infectant or killer of germs in a sick room it is 
unequalled. This is well known to every doctor 
and clergyman whose duties take them to the 
houses of the sick; thus a great majority of the 
men serving in those professions are confirmed 
smokers.” 


-One Winner's Letter. 

The ten-shilling prize “for” the best reason 
why smoking does not interfere with thought goes 
to Mr. Edwin Heatley, 16 Victoria Street, Bordesley 
Green, Birmingham, who kept well in mind the 
question asked and answers it this way : 

_ “I once heard the late Phillip Panay Muntz, 
for many years Member of Parliament for Birming- 
ham, ing in the Town Hall. 

“ After recounting the many letters he received 
on different subjects, he said: ‘ And now I come 
to the Anti-tobacconists, who are asking me to use 
| influence on their behalf. Well, gentlemen, 
all I can say is, that I have been a smoker for 
upwards of years, and I enjoy it. I also find 
that with my pipe I can concentrate my thoughts 
to better advan How, then, can they expect 
me to bring in a Bill for its abolition when I find 
it can be taken with advantage ?’ 

“And this is the experience of many of our 
great politicians and our greatest writers also, 
and after a day of manual labour, or even sedentary 
occupation, it seems to have a soothing effcct 
peculiarly its own, and not possessed in anything 
we may try to find as a substitute. 

“If, therefore, smoking ‘ interferes with thought,’ 
it is in a beneficial manner, with some evidently, 
and if anyone finds it detrimental at all they 
should not require to be told to ‘ leave it alone.’ ” 
The Argument Against Smoking. 

And the ten-shilling prize for the best argument 
* against” smoking being an incentive to thought 
goes to Mr. Evan Davies, 2 Ifor Place, Treharris. 

“My opinion is that smoking interferes with 
thought and digestion, also that it is a wasto of 
time, energy, and money, and is a habit that 
enslaves thousands of persons to such an extent 
that they are utterly unable to abandon it, even 
when their earnings are insufficient to provide for 
their homes the immediate necessities of life. 

‘Whilst travelling by train, I have frequently 
noticed smokers enter a non-smoking compartment 
taen blandly ask permission of ladies, who in 
many cases had not the moral courage to withhold 
ame, and start to pollute the atmosphere with, 


When one has a bad cold, few 
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in somo cases, the products of a four or five-horse 
power weed, apparently unconscious of the fact 
that the effect on tho ladics has been to distress 
them greatly, by inducing violent paroxysms of 
coughing, ete. 

“T generally attribute such callousness to the 
soothing, or, in other words, the stupefying effect 
my Lady Nicotine has on the brain, which is the 
headquarters of the nervous system. 

“How, then, can a habit that enslaves reason, 
stupefies the brain, deadens the nerves, ollutes 
the di estive fluids in the mouth, also the inhalation 
of air into the lungs, be conducive to a clear he & 
buoyant step, and intelligent, conscious thought ? 

“Finally, smoking is absolutely unnecessary, 
therefore time devoted to it is wasted, and cou d 
be utilised in the preparation of a necessity, such 
as the making of a loaf of bread, or the b ding of 
a factory.” 

Chins Up or Down. 

I have tried to be mhactulay fair in my judgment 
of these essays. I have tried to put it away from 
me that I am a smoker myself. — 

My own final conclusion is that pipe smoking is a 
perfectly harmless pleasure. If it damages health 
at all it does so very slowly. 

It certainly does aid thought in the case of any 
man who has a brain trained to think. ; 

Take any man these winter nights, with his feet 
on the fender, his chin on his chest, and his pipe 
in his mouth. You get there the perfect picture of 
deep reverie. : 

With the cigar or cigarette-smoker it is different. 
They have to keep their chins high up in the air to 
prevent the smoke getting in the eyes. ; 

Are you aware of the fact that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to think with your chin in the air ? 
Just try to concentrate your mind on some 
problem, and see if you do not instantly lower 

ourchin. No man with an uplifted chin can think 
forcibly. There are too many things passing 
before his eyes. These distract a concerted line 
of thought. 

Tho pipe-smoker at his ease naturally assumes 
the thinking 
yourself, and see if I am not right. 

Perer Keary. 


—— te 


Etta: ‘“ Where will you pass the winter? Are 
you going into the country ?” 

Bella: ‘“‘I don’t know, I’m sure. Papa said 
something about his going into insolvency, and, 
if he says so, I suppose we shall have to go there.” 


—_— Of oe  —__—_—_ 


Smatt Boy (in chemist’s shop): “I want the 
medicine the doctor ordered for my mother.” 

Chemist: “Here it is, my lad, but there’s 
twopence more to pay. Youd better run home 
and fetch it first.” 

Small Boy (after perplexed pause) : “I'll tell you 
what. You drink twopennyworth out; that will 
make it just right !” 


tio 


PAT’S INGENUITY. 

Ox of the provincial hotels recently hired a 
green Irishman in the capacity of a waiter, and the 
first day he attended upon the table a gentleman 
asked for a napkin. 

Now this was an article he had never met with 
in all his life, and he could not tell what the gentle- 
man meant. His Irish blood forbade him display- 
ing his ignorance, and what to do he could not tell. 

He wandered up and down the hall, closely 
observing the movements of his fellow servants, 
but could hear or see nothing which came up to his 
notions of a napkin. 

Almost in despair, he came to the conclusion, as 
the best way of getting out of the dilemma, to tell 
a falschood. 

Approaching the gentleman (who had already 
been waited upon by another servant), he said : 

“‘ Faix, sir, an’ will ye be pleased to take some- 
thing else ? The napkins be all ate up.” 

“‘ Napkins ate up—you are mistaken, surely.”* 

“°*Pon the honour of a gentleman, I be not,” 
replied Patrick, in a polite whisper ; “the gentle- 
men all preferred them to the praties, and not a 
scrap be left for ye.” ° 

The gentleman now observed that Patrick was a 
strange servant, and immediately suspected the 
truth of the case. The story was soon passed round 
the table, and “ Patrick and the napkins ’’ followed 
the wine, as it passed from friend to friend during 
the dinner. 
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QUR “KNOWLEDGE TESTS.” 


Six More Half-gaineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


AWARDS IN OUR SECOND CONTEST. 


(1) HANGAR. 
The prize of 10s. 6d. for the best explanation vj 1’. 


word Hangar has been awarded to Joseph Furby, 8° / 


Lane, Tottenham, who submitted the followinz— 
“Hangar” is a word from the French mea 

a shed for the accommodation of vehicles of ;.. 

kind. Since the great development of aeronau! 

however, it has becn practically restricted to mca: 

a shed for the housing of airships. 


(2) CAUSE CELEBRE. 

The explanation selected as the best was suh:  } 
by Edwin C. Lempriere, 4 Canonbury Blu. 
Canonbury Place, to whom the prize of 103. Gd. ha. i 
sent. The successful competitor wrote as follows— 

A “Cause Célébre ” is an action in civil or crim; 3 
law of such importance or notoriety as to become 1.» 
or less historical. 


(3) CONTANGO. 

The winner in this contest was K. G. Welsh, 18 N.. 
croft Road, West Ealing, to whom we have fori: | 
the prize of 10s.6d. His explanation was as follows — 

“‘Contango ” is the interest, varying with mo). 
market conditions, charged at the fortnightly ©: 
Exchange settlements to speculators, who do not \.: 4 
to buy stocks or.shares outright, but to postpon: th. .r 
liability while retaining their rights over the stoc!:s. 
(@® PAIRING (IN PARLIAMENT). 

Miss Elizabeth Thompson, Green Cottage, T.:! » 
Street, Waltham Cross, was the winner of the pri: +t 
10s. 6d. for the best explanation of the term Pui. ; 
in Parliament. The following was her definition — 

When an M.P. wishes to be absent from the Hoi > 
during a sitting, or longer, he finds a member ot : 
Opposition who wishes to do the same, and they i+: 
to be away exactly the same time so that neither -: i- 
will suffer during a division. 

(3) THE FOURTH ESTATE. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. in this contest was won by MN". 1) 
Wakefield, 24 Southgate Road, Old Swan, L:vcr;.!, 
who sent the following explanation— 

“The Fourth Estate” is the Press. Theors'ie:!!y 
the realm consists of three estates—‘* Lords, Cl r-., 
and Commons”; but in 1780 Edmund Burke ssit 1 
the Commons that there was in the Reporters’ (aller. 
an estate more powerful than any of these. The: .- 
forth the Press became known as the Fourth Estatc. 
(6) CHASSIS. 

The winning attempt was submitted by H. B. Sinisei, 
19 Easson Road, Darlington, to whom the prize of 10-.i'/. 
has been sent. His definition was as follows— 

The word “Chassis” is from the French, and !: 
pronounced “ shass-ee.” When we hear anyor 
speaking of a chassis, they are referring to tho fran. 
wheels, and mechanism of a motor-car, that is, to * 
complete automobile minus the body, or tonacay, as it 
is sometimes called. 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 

Every morning, as you read your daily paper yon 
find a number of words and expressions the mean- 
ings of which are not quite clear, but about which 
you can find no information. 

Take, for example, the report of an aeroplane 
flight. You will probably come across sueh wor'!s 
as “aerodrome” and “ equilibrator.” You miz't 
have some shrewd suspicion of what they mei". 
On the other hand, you may fail to understan'! 
them at all. 

We want to tesb your knowledge. For thi- 
purpose we give below half-a-dozen words or 
phrases of a topical interest, and will award ha't 
a guinea to ers who give the best explanation 
of any one of the words or phrases. 

Here are this week’s words and phrases: 


1. Lynch Law. 4. Mare’s Nest. 

2. Most Favoured Nation 5. Legal Fiction. 
Clause. 

3. Habeas Corpus. 6. Catching @ Tara. 


First of all write the word or phrase you choos» 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attuc 
your name and address, 

You may send in your explanation of all t!:¢ six 
if you like, but each must be written on a sopaia'n 


Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
toe to arrive not later than Thursday, Decembcr 

t 
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WEEE ENDING 


Jack Johanson. 


How I came to stage-manage boxers and boxing 
zontests is rather a curious story. 

My father was a Scotsman and a soldier who 
fought in the Indian Mutiny with his regiment, the 
Black Watch. 

Later he went to Sydney, where he died when 
on!y four summers had passed over my head. 

At the age of eight I was out in the world earning 
my own living as a very minor miner, on the famous 
Broken Hill silver mine. 

Vicking ore was my principal occupation until I 
was about sixteen, when I started in business at 
gvdney a8 a caterer. 

From very humble beginnings, I eventually 
became the largest caterer in all Australasia. 

This was not accomplished without hard work. 
Twenty-three hours often constituted a day's toil. 
Such a life would have killed most men, but what 
between mining, and the boxing and swimming to 
which I had been devoted from childhood, I was 
pretty tough—indeed, I was reckoned the strongest 
man for my weight in Australia. 

Well, in the summer of 1908 the position was 
this: while still running a number of hotcls at 
pleasure resorts, I had sold my main business, and 
was, comparatively speaking, an idle man. 

My First Big Deal. 


This did not suit me, for work and I are close 
chums. The American ficet was coming to 
Australia. Nobody knew just when it would arrive 
at Sydney, but it was not expected before 
September. e 

For certain reasons I disagreed from this view. 
1 had a shrewd idea that the Fleet would reach 
Svdncy the third week in August, and seeing a 
chance of turning an honest penny or two I proceeded 
to gamble on this supposition. 

Very quietly I set about securing options for 
one week on practically every indoor and outdoor 
place of entertainment in Sydney. I chartered 
two 10,000-ton steamers. I bought or hired every 
chair, table, and flag that I could lay hands on. 

Betore anyone “tumbled” to my little game, 
I had cornered the entertainment of the Fleet. 

Then the storm burst. The Press called upon 
the Premier to pass a special Bill declaring my 
operations illegal, and 1 was denounced rigut 
and left. I sat tight on my options and smiled. 

At that time there was a blackmailing gang on 
the City Council. They came to me and swore 
they would smash me unless I paid tribute. Having 
no love for blackmailers, I talked prettily to them 
and showed them out, 

Burns v. Squires. 

It had struck me that it would be a good idca 
to get Tommy Burns over to box Bill Squires, 
our champion, during the visit of the Fleet, and I 
had fixed up terms with him by cable. 

I had never promoted a boxing contest before, 
but that didn’t frighten me. 

The next thing was to build a suitable Stadium. 
This I could not do without the permission of 
the City Council, and naturally the “ grafters ” 
saw their opportunity and seized it. 

I refused their demands. Nay, more, I 60 
frightened them with threats of exposure that I 
got the necessary permit. But at the next council 
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The Varied Career of Mr. HUGH D. McINTOSH, 
wyho is still Secking a Champion to Match Against 


Who offer silly advice by way of sympathy. 
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meeting the gang gave notice to rescind the 
previous resolution. This would have had the 
effect of hanging up my scheme until after 
the Fleet had been and gone. I had more 
or less anticipated this, and had found a 
man who had a suitable piece of ground 
just outside the city boundary. He agreed 
to let it to me, and all seemed plain sailing. 

I knew that the moment the transaction 
was known my “friends” on the City 
Council would do their best to upset it, but I 
felt safe, and prepared to erect the Stadium. 

One of my assistants, however, was uneasy, 
and on his advice I took the agreement to 
my fighting solicitor—I had two. He pro- 
nounced it binding, but said he would make 
some inquiries, 

A little later he telephoned to say that the 
agreement was not worth the paper it was written 
on—the land was held in the names of the man’s 
wife and sister. Moreover, it was mortyaged to a 
man who was in with the “ grafters.”* 

I felt. bad. Tommy Burns was on the water ; 
Thad already given the building contract, and I 
had nowhere to erect the Stadium. 

The women were all right, but the mortgagee 
made trouble. However, he had his price—fourteen 
seats to see the fight. He got them, but by some 
strange mistake they were under the Stadium, not 
in it. 

I got a new agreement, but the blackmailers 
were not done with me. They persuaded the 
Government that the Stadium was unsafe, and I 
had a merry fight with Government surveyors 
and other officials. I can’t give you any just 
idea of the opposition I encountered. It was the 
hottest time of my life, but in the end Tommy Burns 
and Bill Squires met to a “ gate” of over £13,000. 
My first venture as a boxing impresario was a 
success, and I decided to devote myself to the 
game. 

All for Johnson. 


Oddly enough the Fleet, which, by the way, 
arrived to time, would not patronise the fight. 
The Yankee sailors would not have Burns as a 
world’s champion at all. They said he was not in 
it with Johnson. 

That decided me to get Johnson over, and again 
the venture turned up trumps. 

Well, I like managing boxers, but it is pretty 
trying work. Champions are kittle-cattle, as 
nervous, excitable, and full of whims as any prima 
donna. 

There is a dearth of good heavyweights in 
England. Why? Because they are drawn from 
the wrong class. They are mostly uneducated 
men ; they have no “ nerves,” because they have no 
intelligence. Now do you see the point ? These 
fidgety, nervous Americans win just because they 
are nervous, and they are nervous because they 
are highly educated, and, therefore, have 
imagination. 

English Boxers Lack Nerves. 

The average English heavyweight’s weak point 
is his want of education and his lack of 
* nerves.” 

However, I have great hopes of Bombardier Wells, 
for he has brains, and can use them. 

Jolinson ? Oh, he bears out all T have been 
saying! Highly strung and_ higily educated. 
Avery witty fellow, too. : 

Funny ring stories ?- I never can think of them 
when I want to. 

At a recent contest at the King’s Hall, however, 
one aspirant to ferae got a most terrible hammering. 
He was game, however, and when he staggered up 
for the final round his second, by way of encouraging 
him, called out: “Stick to it, Biil, it’s a niilion 
to one on yer!” 

And from the beaten one's swollen and bleed- 
ing mouth came back the answer: “ Is it? Then 
don't yer think I had better stop while I'm 
favourite ?” 


For nanes of the winners sce Page iti. of Red Cover. 
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I'm One of 643, Who Have Been Waiting for the 


Dissolution. 

Loxa before cards for this Christmas are posted 
busy artists and designers have been at work on 
the cards for Christmas, 1911. Similarly no 
sooner has one Parliament assembled than the 
clerical staff of the Clerk of the Crown is set to 
work to make out the writs for the next election. 

It may be six years away. or, as in the present 
instance, it may come in less than a year, but 
whenever the Dissolution is pronounced the writs. 
643 in number, are ready. Five hundred and 
forty-two are for England, Wales, and Scotland, 
and are issued from London; the other 101 are for 
[rish constituencies, and are issued by the Lord 
Chancellor and Privy Council of that country. 
They Print Me on Parchment. 

T, you seo, am a writ for an English borough. 
f am printed on parchment, and my wording runs 
as follows: “ George by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ircland 
King Defender of the Faith to the Mayor of the 
Borough of ————— greeting. Whereas by the 
advice of our Council we have ordered a Parltg 
ment to be held at Westminster on the (dale give 
here). Wecommand you, that notice of the tinr 
and place of the Election being first duly given 
you do cause Election to be made according te 
law of two members to serve in Parliament for 
the said Borough of , and that you do 
cause the name3 of such members when so elected, 
whether they be present or absent, to be certified 
to us in our Chancery without delay, Witnoss 
ourself at Westminster in the first year of our 
reign and in the vear of our Lord 1910.” 

The Very Important Great Seal. 

I am signed, you observe, with the Great Scal, 
without which no election writ can run. In the 
days of Pitt the Great Seal was maliciously 
stolen, so that no writs could be issued, but the 
difficulty was got over by forging a new Great Scal. 

Sealed with a simple wafer, I was placed in a 
strong envelope and handed, together with a 
bundle of other writs, to one of the clerks, who 
was specially appointed for the occasion to tho 
dignity of “‘ Messenger to the Great Seal.” By 
him 1 was carried in a taxi-cab to the General Post 
Office and. aftera reccipt had been taken for me, was 
dispatched by the ordinary post to my destination. 

Writs for the Metropolitan districts are delivered 
by hand, but all others are sent hy post. 

“Next morning I found myself on the mayor's 
breakfast-table. Writs for boroughs always go to 
the mayor, while those for counties are addressed 
to the high sheriff. 

Locked in the Mayor's Strong Box. 

My arrival caused no excitement, for I was 
expected, preparations for the election were already 
begun, and the mayor was already prepared to 

ive notice of the day of the election within the 
ollowing twenty-four hours after my receipt. 

The clection itself was no doubt vory interesting, 
but I regret to say that I, personally, can tell you 
nothing ahout it. for I was at once locked away in 
tho mayor's strong box, and there lay until it was 
all over. and the new member was safely returned. 

I was then sent back by registered post to the 
office of the Clerk of the Crown, and T shall find a 
temporary resting-placo, in company with my 
fellows, in a quict room in the basement below the 
House of Lords. There T shall remain until the 
new Parliament has run its course, and once more 
a Dissolution is pronounced. Then I shall be 
carted away to the Record Office. whore all the 
Parliamentary writs for many past clections are 
carefully docketed and preserved. 
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SOME OF THE STRAIGHT-LINE PiGS DRAWN IN OUR RECENT FOOTLINE COMPETITION. 


The qvesticn is, wnat should cne say to the sufferer ? (Turn to rage 273.) 
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fie Curseof Cold 


Jack Frost and Snow Bring Everything to a Standatill. 
By Our CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 


OLD-FASHIONED winters—ugh! Give me rain, mist, even fog, rather 
than hard frost and deep snow. Boys may get joy out of skating and tobog- 
ganing, but how any grown person can crack up the cold weather is past 
me. 

To the ordinary householder severe frost is a nightmare. He prowls 
round at night’in a shivering atmosphere, seeing that his water-pipes are 
protected by haybands, and that the kitchen boiler is not in danger of bursting. 
He lies awake, thinking of the havoc the frost is causing in his garden, and 
when he sleeps his rest is disturbed by nightmares of the soaring price of coal 
and other fuel. 

If snow comes, his case is worse. The wretched stuff lodges in the roof, 
and when it melts causes leaks all over the place. The ceilings come through, 
and carpets and furniture are stained and spoilt. 

If he lives in the town the streets are one dismal swamp of briny slush, 
which ruins his boots, and ten to one lays him up with influenza. If his home 
is in the country the roads are blocked, the butcher and baker cannot call, 
and the result is domestic chaos. 

Everyone is grumbling. The farmer, because he has to bring in and feed 
all his stock, because outdoor work is utterly at a standstill, the labourer 
because he 33 forced to stay at home, and there will be no pay to draw on 
Saturday night, and the tradesman because no one stops to gaze at his brightly- 
dressed windows. ‘ ; 
£700,000 Lost in Four Days. 

The money loss resulting from a spell of great cold is almost incredible. 
In 1908, it will be remembered, the whole country was under snow 
from December 27th to New Year's Day. A million men were thrown out of 
work, and lost in wages £700,000. Weather conditions were e ually bad 
from February 25th to March éth. The loss in wages during that period 
is set by careful estimate at over a million sterling. 

‘All out-door trades suffer in times of great cold. Some are at a complete 
standstill. The building trade, for instance; bricklayers, plasterers, and 
the majority of carpenters and joiners are thrown out of employment by 
frost and snow. The number of those affected by a snowstorm may be put 
at 400,000. 

Shipbuilding cannot be carried on with the temperature below freezing 
point. All our great shipyards, private and Government, lie idle at such 
times, and nearly a quarter of a million shipwrights loaf at home. 

Dock labourers, whose work is precarious at the best of times, suffer 
terribly during a long frost. They are without work, and as they are paid 
by time are also without wages. Barges cannot move when canals are 
covered with ice, so bargemen also are forced to be entirely idle in really 
hard weather. 

Fishermen detest frost. It drives fish far from the shore, into deeper 
layers of warmer water. Besides that, such weather as usually accompanies 
heavy snowstorms often makes it impossible for fishing-boats or trawlers to 
leave port at all. 

‘A snowstorm cuts the profits of every railway company in the kingdom, 
and brings down the dividends of the unfortunate shareholders, 

‘As a result of the mid-winter blizzard of 1908, the four leading Scottish 
lines showed a loss of £35,000 for the week. North British were down £20,000. 
These losses were mainly in passenger receipts. To these must be added the 
very heavy cost of clearing miles of permanent way covered deep in drifts. 

‘All tradesmen hate a snowstorm, which naturally keeps the streets empty 
and customers at home. But some suffer more severely than others. Florists, 
seedsmen, and dealers in ven to say nothing of greengrocers and fruiterers, 
will long remember that bitter weather of February and March 1908. Just 
when they should have been driving a roaring trade, the cold came, the und 
was iron, and as the amateur gardener could not plant they lost half their 
custom. ° 


FOR LADY READERS. 


Lapy readers, who are fond of imparting to their i 
hair that wavy effect that is so much aimived by the F CG ure ar S 
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opposite sex, and who find 
the ordinary process of 
waving tiresome, will be 


hair-pin, make use of the surplus water to run 
device illustrated here. | Of ~The a igh ola 
Wind the hair alternately | &'V°S ri = idea of 
on each prong until the end the work when eons. 
of the strand is reached. | The plough is chiefly 


P . made of wood. In 
Then, still holding the hast is & mee A 


special pin, snap the clip A ; 
into position. ‘This will be which glides on the 
ound and maintains 


found to secure the plait the plough at an even 
without the usual straining depth. The mould 


and twisting of the hair; 
and the result will be a boards, B and C, are 
bettcr wave without incurring any discomfort. These each about 4 feet 6 
special pins can be obtained at most reputable drapers. inches long by 7 inches. 
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STRIKING” HOPS. the sole plate, F, and 


Tux peculiar-looking plough in the sketch is used | enables it to enter the 
for “ eae | ” hops. After the plants have been| soil. It will be seen 
cultivated through the summer and the soil has | that the boards are 
become light and pliable by much work, the plough is| not even with the 
drawn along the centre o! 
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Sie BlessiMGof [ro si 


It’s Good for Children, for Sport, and for Appelites. 
* By An OPTIMISTIC READER. 

Grovstna about the cold ? Well, some people are never satisfied. \\ +: 
should we be as a nation if it were not for cold weather? Everyone «i . 
who is not a cripple or an invalid must look forward to those brilliant ¢... 
when the sun shines from a pale blue sky on a countryside white and beauti. | 
under its mantle of snow. E 

What a welcome relief from rain and fog and the muggy dampnoss of : 
autumn months! It is the finest time of the year to be out of doors. 

There is skating, tobogganing, shooting, and plenty of other sport. Ni. 
does one feel so fit and well as during those a a of keen and bis), 
frost which—alas !—we enjoy too seldom in E 3 

It is fine weather for the children, fine weather, too, for the houseke>).. .. 
The larder is like an ice-box, where butter, meat, and milk will keep ain. 1 
indefinitely. There is none of that anxiety about the joint or game w!. \ 
the cook always feels in warm, damp weather. 

In hot weather appetites are fickle, and must be tempted with d.ini-- 
carefully cooked. When the thermometer is below freezing point every... 
is ravenous, and anything does so long as there is enough of it. 

Restaurant keepers can testify to this. How they delight in a work « 
sharp frost! All day long their tables are crowded fy Ee le, who eat iwi. 
what they did in warmer weather. Beefsteak pudding, Irish stews, thu! 
soups, all sorts of hot, fat foods are in tremendous demand, and money 10’ « 
merrily into the tills. _ 

The consumption of port and sherry and of spirits of all kinds al<o 1°. - 
sharply during cold snap, with proportionate profits to the vendors the:-u 

Coal merchants rub their hands with joy as orders come rolling in. ‘The: 
business doubles when the land is in the grip of frost, They havea chance 1, 
to recoup themselves for their summer slackness, 

The furrier is in his element. A cold snap increases his business a fiund:. 1 
percent. All his hands are working overtime and making extra pay. 

The skate factories are also working overtime, and on the lakes and 

nds the unemployed are reaping a harvest of tips for the use of .!iu- 
and for putting on skates. 

17,000 Unemployed Shovelling Away Snow. 

In London, the tubes score tremendously in cold weather. Evo 
prefers the warmth below ag ag to the biting air of the streets. 

In the country, alth the farmer may have to spend a little more on 
feeding his stock during the cold weather, yet he knows that the frost mc 
than compensates for this loss by breaking up the clods in his tillage. aw! 
killing out myriads of noxious insects, There is nothing so good ivr t.. 
ploughed lands as a spell of hard frost. 

‘And when the snow comes the market gardener is equally please!. for 
he is aware that nothing is so poor a conductor of heat or cold, and thot 
beneath the white mantle his perennials will be safe, whatever the dezree «1 
frost. 

Snow brings work to a host of unemployed. On the last day of 10vs 
no fewer than 17,000 men were wielding shovels in London streets alone. and 
many thousands more in other towns, They blessed the snow whic! til! 
their empty pockets. 

Blacksmiths, too, are busy in snow time. The farrier and his men «'~ 
hard at it all day and late into the evening, rough-shoeing horse: whi. 
without the sharp hobs, would ale and fall on the frozen roads. 

Last, but not least, how a cold snap rejoices the heart of the wild-fowle:! 
There are hundreds of professional fowlers along our coasts who, in a mili! 
winter, can barely scrape along. Very often they do not kill enough to ps 
for their powder and shot. 

But when the icy breath of the blizzard whistles across the North 
then hosts of widgeon, mallard, and teal blacken the ooze banks, and a sites 
discharge of the great punt gun may bring down forty, fifty, even sixty duos 
which sell wholesale at about a shilling apiece, 
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an outward inclination. This prevents the 11’) 
moved by the share from being rolled up to ('« 
plants in too great quantities. If they were level 1: 
amount of soil thrown up would be so great tat "> 
horse could draw the plough. The rows are thom" 


horses. The wide wings, or boards, on each side | feet to 7 feet apart. 
interested in the following throw the soil up to the roots of the plants, leaving a 
hint. Instead of plaiting furrow in the middle of the row. The object of this 
the hair on the ordinary | to keep the hops dry in the winter, and to allow 


PREVENTS BREAKAGE. 


WHEN preserving eggs in solution, a compound «' 
water glass mixed with water being the most sa'- 
factory, there is always a danger of cracking some ~ 
the shells when dropping them into the vessel in wii." 
they are stored. There is also a difficulty in with 
drawi them 
when they are ‘ 
required. 
These incon- 
veniences may 
be overcome by 
| using a galvan- 
ised wire basket 
which will fit 
into the crock 
‘or other recep- 
| tacle in which 
| they are stored. After the eggs have beon carefuily 

placed in the wire basket it is lowered into tho 
solution, and the whole basket is lifted out when the cue< 
haveto be removed. The eggs should be packed vi"! 


each row by a couple of | surface, but are set at an upward as well as the small ends downwards, thus economising space. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., London, w.c. 
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STARTLING NEW SERIES. 


I Confess 
No. I. Lf 


By » DOG-STEALER. @FK 


A 


This Thief Explains His Many Ways of Catching 
and Disposing of Good Dogs and Mongrels. 
Ir's my belief that people know too much about 
dogs nowadays. There are too many dog slows 
tor my liking, and T’ll tell you the effect of that 
on my business. Many folks know the value of a 
ood dog, and it’s no good trying to kid ‘em. 

The best dogs of any breed are worth anything 
you like—hundreds of pounds, some of ‘em— 
because they can carn more money in a year with 
prizes at dog shows than I can earn in a lite-time. 
Thoroughbred dogs that are not good enough for 
shows aren't worth much, and a mongrel ain't 
worth the price of bis collar, except to me, I'll 
tell yer why. 

There's many a mongrel looks just like a thorough- 
bred. Being an expert, as you may say, I can 
tell the difference, but the owner probably bought 
the dog for a trifle and don’t know that the dog 
might am for a fairly good one. That is the kind 
of dog I like to steal. I’ll tell you how I do it. 
First find where the dog is. If he’s a house-do; 
I get to know what time he goes for an airing, an 
one day when he’s out I stand at the corner of a 
side street, and when my lord comes along J make 
him follow me down the side street, and we get 
home together. 

“Dog-stealer's” Pudding. 

I get him to come by using what some eople 
call * dog-stealer’s pudding.” Any old bit oh meat 
will do, but liver is the best. You boil it up with 
some valerian, and you hold a bit of it in your 
hand. No dog can resist it. ‘They'll cat it, and 
ask for more, and then you walk away, and you've 
got ’em. 

There’s another way of making a dog follow you, 
but I can't give that away. The pudding is 
enough for most of us, and IT may tell you there’s 
many a judge at a dog show been glad of a bit. 
How would you like to handle a lot of strange 
dogs—quick, one after the other? Of course, a 
good man who understands dogs can tell if a dog 
is going-to be ugly betore he gets his bite ready, 
but a judge at a show who don't want to run any 
risks has a bit of our pudding in his pocket, and 
he never gets hurt. 

The next thing is how to sell the dog when 
you've stole him. I used to keep my stock down 
to thirty dogs always, and that was with a couple 
of real good toy terriers of my own fancy. I never 
tried to sell them—didn’t want to. Id take my 
own little dogs out, and they always attracted 
attention when I carried them. 

When a toff asked if they was for sale I'd sa 
they belonged to the missis and couldn’t be sold, 
but I had some beauties at home, if he'd care to 
see em. Perhaps he'd say he wanted an Airedalo 
terrier. The next day I'd bring him the nearest 
dog to an Airedale—a mongrel spaniel that was a 
bit leggy would do—and I'd sell him that. 


Catching Customers. 

If you want to make dog stealing pay, never say 
what dogs you've got for sale. Ask the customer 
what kind of dog he wants, and then suit one of 
your dogs to his liking. If he asks for a mastiif, 
and you happen to have a Great Dane—mongrel, 
of course—sell hith that. I've sold a mongrel 
whippet as a greyhound puppy before now. 
expect the chap that bought him has often won- 
dered why he don’t grow. 

Then there's the question of pedigree. When a 
man don’t know anything about dogs at all he 
always wants to know if the dog he’s going to buy 
has got a pedigree. If a man wants to succeed 
in my line of business he has got to be ready tor 
a customer like that. I always say to my mates: 
“You tell me where the dog is ; I'll du the stealing 
and find the pedigree afterwards. If a chap 
wants a pedigree with his dog why shouldn't he 
have it?” i 

“Pedigree dog, sir? Oh, yes! Two pounds 
ten, sir. Dog—no pedigree—ten bob, and one 
more for the collar.” 

The reason why I don’t often trouble about 
stealing a thoroughbred dog is because the owner 
generally knows his value and keeps his eye on 
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him, There's no call for me to run any risk when 
@ good-looking mongrel will do just as well for my 
purpose, Of course, when I can get a tip-top good 
un, I have bim. If he’s a little one, be goes into 
my pocket. I’ve a fancy in pockets. I like ’em 
large. I’ve carried a fox-terrier home in an over- 
coat pocket before now—and shall again, I hope. 

I keep my stock of dogs in a stable. The other 
day I heard a bloke say that all the dogs sold in 
shops were stolen—just as though a chap that had 
stole the dog would be such a fool as to expose it 
for sale in a shop. Some men seem to ask to be 
done down, upon my word, they do, Still, there 
wouldn't be any living for me if there weren’t some 
fools about. It’s all owing to men pretending they 
understand dogs when they don’t. I don’t know 
how it is, but I’ve never come across a gent yet 
that admitted he didn’t understand all about dogs. 
What happens? Why, I kid ’em all the time— 
tell “em } can see they understand dogs, and, there- 
fore, it’s no use me saying anything about the old 
dog I want to sell. 

When a chap thinks that one of my dogs is too 
dear I ask him how long he could keep the dog in 
grub for the money I’m asking itor the dog, That 
does it. 

There is only one kind of dog I can't steal, and 
that’s a six-weeks’ old puppy—not that I couldn't 
make a pup follow me, but when Mr. Puppy is out 
he’s generally got. some kid with him, and the kid 
always looks after the pup too well for my liking. 
If I could steal all the puppies [ wanted I could 
ee my fortune, because you can always sell 

em. 


(Next week : “I Confess—by a Bogus Hypnotist.”) 
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Mirkis : “ Would it hurt your feelings if 1 should 
call you a liar 2?” 

Bifkins: “Ob, oo, bat it might burt my 
knuckles,” 


ee fh ee 

“Do you think, young man, that you could give 
my daughter all she asks for?’ questioned papa, 
grimly. = 

“1 aw—think so, sir,” murmured the lover, 
bashfully, ‘* She says she wants only me.” 

ee 2 

“f wounp ag the world to call you mine!” 
be eaid ardently. 

“No, Harold,” she answered kindly but coldly 4 
“you may think you would, but you wouldn't. 
You couldn’t buy the world on thirty shillings 
e week,” 

— ~~. J -_ — 
HIS CHANCE. 

“Waat do men know of women’s work?" 
fiercely queried the lady orator. 

“Ig there a man here,” she continued, folding 
her arms, “ that has day after day got up in tho 
morning, gone quietly downstairs, made the fire, 
cooked his own breakfast, sewed the missing 
buttons on the children’s clothes, cleaned the pots 
and kettles, and swept the kitchen? If there 13 
such a man in this audience, let him rise up 4 
I should like to see him.” 

In the rear of the hall a mild-looking man 1p 
spectacles, in obedience to the summons, timidly 
rose. He was the husband of the eloquent speaker. 
It was the first time he had ever had a chance to 
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THIS WEEK : £91 5s, FOR WINNERS. .£30 6s. IN CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


MAKE THEM. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE AND HOW TO 


AN 


EXAMPLE TRIPLETS 
(Not to be Used). r 
Phrase + 


of three words given below and add to it three additional 
words which begin with the same letters as the words of the 


To make a "Triplet" you take any one of the three phrases’ || 


Fog Always Means 
Example: 
Frost And Mud 


hvase 


I will give penknives for the twenty-five best suggestions. 


some bearing on the phrase selected. 
you add that are called a “Triplet.” 
The three phrases from which you are 


phrase you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in 
any order you like, and the words you think out should have 
lt is the three words 


Lizzie Goes Canvass- 
ing 


Erample: 
Gets Little Consola- 
tion 


Phvase: 


invited to make 


‘4 Neighbour Starts 
Tripiets are as follows: ramophone 
Fog Always Means: Lizzie Goes Canvassing : Neighbour \\ Exainple : 


Starts Gramophone. 
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RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualitied. 
written on one entry form, but any mnmber of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry turm is accom: 
panied by a postal order for 6d. ; 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a posal order for sixpence, und place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


3, Mark your envelope “Triplets No. 26"" ENTRY 
in the top left-hand corner. 

4, All attempts must arrive on or before No. of 
Thuraday, December 15th. 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal 
order for Gd. with the entry form The Phrase 
P.O. must be made payablo to C Arthur 
Pearson Ltl., and must be Triplet 
crossed "& Co.” y the 
manner shown in- this ex- 
ample. The number must Ky Phrase 
be written in the apse pro- 

orm, 


‘ol 
Nie Triplet 


vided on entry 
value is sent to cover more than one entry 
‘orm, the aumber of this P.O. must be 
written on each entry form. 

6. Of the umount received (after deduetinsg 


Result of 


Two ‘Triplets may be | 


Postal ONdEP wsiswaxocoasieoevnscesaensatreiva sanieanaitentes 


Where one P.O. of higher = = 


ten per cent.), three-fourths will be divide d Signed 
amongst the senders 4 the tui Ta be 
which are considered to be the best hy the 
abudieators, by whom. origintity ot Tea Address 
will be tiken into consideration. It there 
are more senders than one of a Tripler thus 
selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 


Mark postcards “ Sympathy.” 


i No Gratitude Shown 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRIPLETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such 
| senders. 
' 7) ‘The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in giits 
| by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose eflerts 
show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
| the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitied. 
| 9. Ne correspondence will be entered into in) connec: 
| tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignore | 
10, The published decision is tinal, and competitors 
| may only enter on thigunderstanding. 


FORM. TRIPLETS No. 26. 


Selected ... 


Selected .....- 


{riplets No. 23 will be found on Page iii. of Red Cover. 


(See page 284.) 


EDWARD LOUIS. 


By 


He sat in the cosiest easy-chair in the club, by | 
virtue of being one of the oldest and most valued 
members. 

“Stevenson's ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ had 
always had a fascination for me,” he began, “and 
after reading it my imagination would play with 
the idea until I actually adopted a double personality 
of my own. After various successful trials, I went 
a step further. On acquiring, by purchase, my 
present estate in Warwickshire, I took it over in the 
fictitious name of Harper-Besworth, retaining, of 
course, my own name—Wistor—when residing in 
Norfolk or at my house in Town. 

“I had always been desirous of entering Parlia- 
ment, and I was anxious to represent a certain con- 
stituency, which I had been ‘nursing’ for some time. 
The sitting member had a fatal hunting accident 
one day and this gave me my chance. 

‘“‘T was soon on my way to the constituency to 
open the campaign, and as I sat in the train the 
proposition suddenly flashed through my brain : 

“Why not make your return to Parliament 
positive? Why run the risk of defeat and an 
arduous struggle to no purpose ?’ 

“The idea was conceived, and without further 
deliberation acted upon. I will not enter into 
detail as to how it was done, but will merely state 
that in due course Mr. Harper-Besworth was 
nominated as one candidate and Mr. Reginald 
Wistor as the other. I was opposed to myself. 

“'rhat was the scheme, gentlemen, whereby all 
anxicty as to the result of the poll was removed, 
as I was bound to be elected as member either by 
one side or the other. 

“1 took two suites of apartments in the town— 
a suite for each candidate and obtained the co- 
Operation of an old friend, one I knew would not 
fail me. Each night I would retire to the apartments 
engaged in the name of Harper-Besworth, would 
eat a morsel of supper, and then my friend would 
appear as my secretary, bringing me various 
documents collected during the day. 

“IT would always take him up to my bedchamber 
to discuss the matters in and, and then— 
1 would doff my disguise as Mr. Harper-Besworth, 
and, leaving my friend there to slumber, would 
depart to my other rooms, where I stayed as my 
proper self. I was similar in appearance to my 
friend, so that my ruse was never suspected. 

“The next morning I would have a light break- 
fast, and then trot off to my friend, who always 
remained in his room. I was supposed to be his 
secretary, of course, coming to receive instructions. 
It was my practice to go straight up to his room, 
announce myself, walk in, and disguise myself again 
as Mr. Besworth, then come down to another light 
breakfast, to start out afterwards for the day’s cam- 
paign. It was one continuous quick-change act. 

‘One of my principal early difficulties was to 
arrange the rival meetings to suit the convenience 
of both candidates, who could not, of course, be in 
two places simultaneously. 

‘‘ During the day I would be busy canvassing, 
and some of my experiences, I am sure, were 
d:cidedly more novel than those met with by most 
1arliamentary candidates. For instance, in the 
afternoon I might call upon the same people as 
in the morning—but, of course, not as the same 
candidate. Persons who had received me with all 
smiles in the morning would grect me with the 
ugliest of ugly scowls in the afternoon; mothers 
who had allowed me the privilege of kissing their 
babies in the morning would hide the little infants 
away on my coming in the afternoon as if 1 were 
some ruthless monster particularly fond of a tender 
human suckling as a meal. ‘ 

“One night a certain Skimmins nearly succeeded 
in ruining my plans entirely. It was at one of 
my Besworth meetings, and he had come for the 
purpose of heckling me. This Skimmins was, as 
usual, the centre of a very active group, who made 


What is the best retort to a man wh» silences you by observing 
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the proceedings lively. I dealt 
with the interruptions, however, 
with particular success, one 
result Being a lamentable exhi- 
bition of temper on the part 
of Skimmins. : 

“¢My friend,’ I said, 
centre of the hall should really 
take a few lessons from his 
leader before coming out—that 
is, if his leader is capable of 

iving them.’ 
BN “He's more capable of 
giving instruction in politics 
than you!’ shouted Skimmins. 
“You wouldn't dare meet him 
on the platform in open debate. 

“* You say so much, my friend, without reflec- 
tion, I answered, nevertheless beginning to feel 
uncomfortable. 

“*Tf I bring Mr. Wistor here, 
with him ?’ he shouted again. . 

“Tf you do what ?’ I said, now feeling alarmed, 
and staring glassily at my heckler. ae 

“* You can pretend not to understand me, sir, 
he returned, hitting the mark in these words most 
accurately. ‘ But we expect to be treated seriously 
and as men, not as children! Will you mect Mr. 
Wistor on that platform, if I bring him here to- 
night ?° . 

“¢T ask you, sir,’ repeated this human lecch, 
Skimmins, ‘Are you prepared to debate with Mr. 
Wistor if I bring him here to-night ? 

“T continued to hesitate. I knew not what to 
say when a man named Blinkey, who supported me 
as Besworth, chimed in. , 

““*You fetch your man,’ he cried, ‘ we'll answer 
for ours.’ 

“*No, no!" I called across the hall. ‘I 
cannot meet Mr. Wistor to-night. I have another 
meeting to attend.’ 

“There was dead silence for a moment, then 
arose a great uproar. Everybody shouted at once. 
To those near me I murmured all kinds of explana- 
tions. I admitted the fact, when reminded by 
Blinkey, that I had no more meetings that night, 
although I knew that in an hour’s time another 
hall would be full of people waiting to hear Mr. 
Wistor address them. At last there was some 
desistance of the tumult, and Mr. Skimmins came 
to the attack again. 

““©Then you decline the challenge ?’ he said. 

“¢The challenge!’ I exclaimed. ‘There's no 
challenge. It was merely a suggestion of your own. 
Mr. Wistor knows nothing of it.’ 

“Oh, yes, he does!’ replied Skimmins un- 
abashed and amid triumphant cheering. ‘ He sent 
me to challenge you on his behalf.’ This time not 
only did my eyes remain open in a fixed stare at 
the man, but my mouth likewise refused to close. 
Then I said : 

“* You—deliberately—state—you— have — been 
sent—here—to—convey—a—challenge—to—me ?’ 

“I thought the significance of my words would 
come home to the man—perhaps awaken in him 
some sense of duty to his conscience ; but it did not. 

“© Ah, that Ido!’ he shouted exultingly. * Mr. 
Wistor would like to meet you here to-night before 
all present. Now, sir, will you agree to the debate ? . 

“*No, I won't!’ I exclaimed emphatically. 
“You're not telling the truth, and you know it.’ 

“The scene that followed was indescribable. 
Everyone seemed to have something to shout at 
me, and to be determined I should hear it. Though 
all was more or less dim to my sight, frequently I 
distinguished an umbrella or a stick raised, and 
descend on the head or shoulders of the nearest 
person. Then I realised that an attempt was being 
made to storm the platform, but before that was 
achieved one of the many missiles that were now 
flying in all directions struck me across the bridge 
of my nose, and I fell down almost stunned. 

“T was badly burt, and a doctor, who was 
summoned, having cleaned the wounds over my 
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nose, and covered them with various unornament:| 
pieces of plaster, ordered me to be taken to my 
Spesmaeits, and eventually I was left there 
alone. 

“During these operations I was, of coarse 
making my plans, for I realised the importan.c of 
attending the Wistor meeting, and I was pros idling 
against the disagreeable necessity before ino of 
explaining the very extraordinary coinciden:e jn 
the circumstance that whereas it was Mr. Hary.r. 
Besworth’s nose which had been injured, pla.) 
was adorning the nose of Mr. Wistor. 

“T had just completed changing the aspo.1 ¢f 
my face with a piece of plaster over one ey. ..:,| 
other pieces on each cheek, when that fiend Skinnii:s 
called and followed into my presence forthw iti, on 
his announcement. He was in a high stat. of 
excitement—hardly distinguishable from a cuii;. 
tion of intoxication. 

‘““¢Great news for you, Mr. Wistor!’ he ors}, 
‘Splendid news! I’ve just come from Beswo;\, ; 
meeting, which I succeeded in absolute! 
Good heavens! What's the matter? Yoiyo 
been hurt !’” 

“TI explained that I was just coming on to 1!» 
meeting when a party of ruffians sect on im in 
retaliation for similar treatment suffered by %;,, 
Besworth. Skimmins vowed he would have 19 
villains discovered and punished. 

“No man can look dignified with his countena:-9 
half covered with pieces of plaster, and ax | :,- 

ared on the platform the supporters of Rewin.'d 
Vistor had the greatest difficulty to master ))vir 
involuntary impulse to laugh, while the foilow is 
of Besworth gave way boisterously and un--- 
strainedly to their mirth. This was too much 
for the boiling, irrepressible Skimmins, howe.-1, 
who sprung from his seat, shaking his fist at tc 
group of Besworthians. 

“©You cowards,’ he cried. ‘You miscralile 
wretches! I have no doubt you are the hoolivins 
who committed this outrage. But you wont ia. 
it your own way here. Stewards, please maintain 
order.’ 

“I have already given a description of one 


mélée witnessed by me that evening. I will only 
remark about this one that it was ten times is 
violent. Assault and retaliation became the or! r 
of the day, and news of the trouble within tho 
building spreading to the multitude without, it 


soon assumed the full proportions of a riot. i 
available police were brought to the spot, It they 
did not suffice, and the people would not go to ther 
homes until forced by their hurts or utter ex- 
haustion. 

“The next day was the polling. I received on 
early visit (at my Harper-Besworth apartuent-) 
from the doctor, who ordered me to remain in hed tor 
the rest of the day, which my friend accordinzly dirt, 
I gave out strict instructions that the paticut wis 
not to be disturbed on any account. 

“ Faction fighting took place from early mornin :, 
the feeling being very bitter at the vengeful aitack 
on Mr. Wistor, and I frequently saw friends on 
both my sides flying from a hostile mob. The low 
police were largely reinforced, and I myseli hi! 
an escort wherever I went. A couple of consta!:3 
also took the part of guardian angels at the ccor 
of the room to which my friend was confined. 

“At last the moment came for the declaration 
of the poll. I trembled lest it should prove to !» 
a majority for Besworth, as such a result woul! 
mean the possible arrival of a deputation at my 
rooms before I could reach them myself, althouzi 
I had arranged with my friend in such an cevei.- 
tuality that he should remain fast in slumber, and 
if necessary to fall into a trance. 

“The figures when announced were startling : 


WISTOR—4367. HARPER-BESWORTH—43%". 


‘No, gentlemen, I never sat in Parliament for 
the constituency. There had been ugly rumours 
of about a dozen cases of bribery on the part of 
Mr. Wistor’s agents, and a similar number were 
reported as having been committed by the agents 
of Mr. Besworth, and I knew, indeed, that [ ws 
incriminated both ways. Loyal adherents on Hot! 
sides had offered to sell to my respective opponents 
information that would lead to, etc. 

“As Mr. Wistor I refused to stand again, atl 
Mr. Besworth went abroad after writing to one ©! 
the local papers stating his inability to control ts 
corrupt tendencies of the electors. The last J 
heard of the place was in connection with a tibel 
action, Blinkey v. Skimmins, in which no damacc: 
were awarded, and each had to pay his own co-'-. 
a visitation on them both which I will cout.:s 
pleased me.” 
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oP on don her Well 
Telling the Secrets of Lonco.a’s Hidden Water 
Supply and How it is Brougit to the Surface. 
ProBaBLy few Londoners realise the extent of 
what may be called London’s hidden water supply ; 
that is, the great body of water which lies far below 
the ground on which the metropolis stands. This 
reserve of water has lately been attracting con- 
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is forced down pipe A in the direction indicated 
by the arrows, and the water, which enters the pipe 
at point Z. is driven from there downward until 
it rushes up pipe B, finally entering the tank at X. 

Messrs. C. Isler and Co., the artesian well engineers, 
have sunk over 120 wells in the’ London area 
during the last twenty years, and some idea of the 
vast water supplies lying beneath our feet may be 
gathered from the fact that these wells yield over 
500.000 gallons of water per hour. 

Against this constant drain we may set some 


figures to show how the wate i is 
gates te S10 t supply is replenished. 
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siderable attention, and a Committee of both Houses | rain over on? A 
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uickly. instance, rep- { Ai at 


That some such steps are necessary may be 
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fall for the What London Stands On. 
district around You will see that there are sis 

. London is digerent layers before the bed of chalk 
London’s hidden water supply ix contamed in a vast | about twenty- and water ts reached, 
saucer-shaped bed of dark blue clay 100 fect thick, five inches. 


which means a deposit of some 350 million gallons 
of water on cach square mile annually, 

As for the actual composition of the ground 
that lies directly beneath London itself, the last 
picture shows you how the various layers are 
placed. From this picture you will see that there 
are six different layers before the bed of chalk is 
reached, where the water chiefly accumulates. 
This chalk, saturated in water. lies at a depth of 
about 250 feet, but the water will rise in a bore-hole 
in London to a level of about 175 feet beneath the 
ground. 

One strong point in favour of the water which 
finds its way into the great underground saucer of 
London is that, although it may have travelled 
Londonwards from places as far apart as Aylesbury 
or the Kentish downs, its quality is remarkably 


the water level in the London weils is sinking at 
the rate of between onc and a half and three fect 
per annum. largely because of the number of 
artesian wells that are being sunk in all directions. 
In order to understand something of London's 
underground water supply. it must be remembered 
that the metropolis stands above a vast saucer- 
shaped bed of elay, about 100 fect thick, which 
extends from Kent to Cambridgeshire, and from 
Cambridgeshire to Wiltshire, and thence back to 
Kent again. 

This means that a great quantity of the rain that 
falls between Wiltshire, Cambridgeshire, and Kent 
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. ARTESIAN good and pure when taken from the well. 
LA WELL 1 — 
Ye tas Vittacr Postmaster: “ Don’t you know where 


FICRTT ” 
/ you were born ? 
Candidate for Old Age Pension (dejectedly) : 
“No, aw doant.” 
Postmaster: ‘‘ And haven't you any idea when you 
were born?” 
Candidate for Pension (proud of his ability to 
give really material information at last): ‘ Ay; 
it wur in t’summer time.” 
ef 
THE BACHELOR’S CATECHISM. 

Wuat is marriage ? 

Marriage is an institution for the blind. 

When a man thinks seriously of marriage, 
what happens ? 

He remains single. 

Should a man marry a girl for her money ? 

No. But he should not let her be an old maid 
just because she’s rich. 

When a yvirl refers to a “sad courtship,” 
does she mean ? 

She means that the man got away. 

Is an engagement as good as a marriage ? 

It’s better. 

In selecting a husband, why docs a girl preter 

a fat man ? 

Because a fat man finds it hard to stoop to any- 
thing low. 

When asking papa, how should a young man act ? 

He should face papa manfully and never give 
him a chance at his back. 

Wien a man says he can manage 

does he mean ? 

He means he can make her do anything she 

wants to. : 

When a child is smart and good, to whose family 

is it due ? 

To it’s mother’s. 

When a child is bad 
is it due ? 

We refuse to answer. 

Is it possible for a marricd man to Le a fool 
without knowing it ? 

Not if his wile is alive. 


Por sinking an artesian well a layer of rock or clay that 
will hold water is necessary, 


mins down into the great saucer below, and since 
it cannot penetrate through the clay bed, the water 
collects in the chalk above, from which it can be 
brought to the surface by means of artesian wells. 

Now, if you glance at the second sketch you 
will see the conditions necessary for the sinking of 
one of these wells. All that is required is a concave- 
shaped, water-tight layer of rock or clay, the exact 
conditions of which prevail beneath our City. 

During the last two years the number of artesian 
wells in the City has risen from fourteen to thirty- 
five, and this is scarcely to be wondered at, when 


what 


his wife, what 


Modern artesian wells are wore by cumpressedgaers As 
shown here, the air forces the water down pipe aand up 
pipe B. 

one remembers how high the London water-rate 
is, The modern artesian well is worked by com- 
pressed air through a couple of pipes. after the | 
manner shown in the third drawing. Here the air 


and stupid, to whose family 


I will give pencil-cases for the best ten retorts. 


Mark postcards “ Repartee.” 


Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Sporis 
and Pastimes. 


Ose hundred and eleven horses raced on one day at 
the recent Manchester meeting. This is a record, the 
highest previous number being 109. 


Tur King’s jockey always rides in plain black jacket 
and scarlet cap, and these colours will grace King 
George's jockeys when he commences to run his late 
father's horses on the Turf. 

Hockey, which each winter becomes increasingly 
Popular, was in a totally unorganised state up till the 
year 1883, when the first modern rules were reduced 
to definite shape by the Wimbledon Club. 


Goip, like cricket, seems to follow wherever tho 
Briton goes. A golf competition has actually been 
played off in Lhasa, the forbidden city of Thibet, by tho 
members of a British expedition. 

Sanpy ” Hicotss, of Newcastle United, who has 
just been given a_ benefit match, is the youngest 
presi footballer ever to receive such a reward. 

c is not twenty-two yet, and will probably be quite 
£500 in pocket over the match. 

Soutn AFRICAN cricketersare at present on a visit 
to Australia, where they are playing the Australian 
Eleven. The latter have most of the men playing for 
them who visited this country two years ago, including 
Bardsley and Ransford, the famous left-handed 
“ cracks.” 


R. Woorroys, the racehorse trainer, is known as 
“ Qld Man Wootton ™ to distinguish him from his two 
brilliant sons, Frank and Stanley, the jockeys. Frank 
Wootton, by the way, can no longer be regarded as a 
light-weight jockey, for recently he could not ride 
below 7 stone 13 pounds. 


Tue English Quoiting Association recently held 
their fifteenth annual dinner with Mr. A. W. Gamage. 
President of the Assuciation, in the chair. During the 
evening the various championship cups and prizcs 
were presented, the All-England Cup being won by 
a London club—Tidal Basin Q.C. 

P. F. Warvyer. the famous cricketer, {san 
enthusiastic Territorial, and as an officer he spends 
much of his time at this period of the year looking 
after the interests of his local corps at Brasted. The 
Hon. F. 8. Jackson is another cricketer “ Lerricr,” 
being a member of the Yorkshire Yeomanry. 

Proressionat cycling does not pay in England, 
but on the Continent a cyclist only remains an amateur 
until he is good enough to join the ranks of the paid- 
Some of the ‘amateurs,’ too, accept regular salaries 
from cycle and tyre manufacturers, and receive 
payment per kilometre for every race they enter. 

TrinreeN members of the Original Thursday 
Angling Club, a Sheffield organisation, recently held 
a fishing-match and caught nothing at all. When the 
same number of anglers competed in a match last year 
not a fish was caught. Thirteen seems to be an 
unlucky number to the Original Thursday Clubmen. 


Tur Automobile Association have erected special 
signs on the Folkestone and Dover roads warning 
foreign motorists to keep to the left. The rule of the 
road on the Continent is just the opposite to that here, 
and several accidents have been caused by foreizn 
drivers instinctively taking the right-hand side of the 
road in an emergency. 

Tom Tuomas, the sturdy Welshman who recently 
went under to Jim Sullivan, the Bermondsey-born 
Irishman for the middle-weight championship of 
Great Britain and Lord Lonsdale s belt, felt so contident 
of taking the belt back to Wales again—he had alread" 
won it once—that he had a splendid leather cax« 
manufactured for it. After the tight he tried to scll 
the case to his conqueror. 


A Fox being hunted by the Cheshire Hounds was lost 
near Over Congregational Church, Two days later the 
caretaker of the church found the building in’ great 
disorder. The font was smashed, vases from) the 
Communion table lay in fragments on the floor, and 
hassoeks were ripped open. Master Reynard was 
discovered hiding in the chimney. and, after an exciting 
chase among the pews by the caretakers terrier, Le 
made his escape. 


(See page 284.) 
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AT LAST. 
AFTER some years of absence a very 
wealthy merchant returned to England 
from one ef the hottest parts of 


uips and Jestlels secs 


Ediled farlhis week only 
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Directly he arrived here he complained » RY 


of the cold, and from that time he could 
never keep warm. 

Some months after he was taken ill, and at last 
life was pronounced extinct. As he had expressed 
a wish to be cremated his body was forthwith 


takon to the crematorium and placed in the oven. | 
The time having arrived for the ashes to be | 


removed, the attendant opened the oven door. 
‘To his unbounded astonishment he heard a voice 
exc!zim : 

‘““Shut the door, you silly idiot! This is the 
first time I have been warm since I came home.” 
— 

Mrs. Hoyle: ‘“‘My husband doesn’t care for 
money.” 

Mrs. Doyle : “ That adds to the mystery as to the 
motive for his marriage.” 
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Clorinda : “ You can’t keep a dog in your new 
flat.”” 

Florinda: “No; we had to give Fido away; 
but Frederick had his dear little bark put in our 
phonograph.” 

oo fo 

Mr. Baggie: “Confound that tailor! These 
trousers are a mile too long.” 

Mrs. Baggie: “ How much shall I turn them 
up?” 

Mr. Baggie : “ About half an inch.” 

ei a 
SIGN, PLEASE. 

Tue unemployed problem was troubling Pat 
severely, but at last work seemed to have come his 
way. 

Preliminaries were being arranged, and it was 
now the timekeeper’s turn to interrogate Pat. 

** What’s your name ?” he asked. 

“ Patrick Callogen,” was the reply. 

“ How do you spell it ?”” Pat was dumfounded. 

“Faith,” he said, “I don’t know, sorr. Oi 
nivver shpelt it, and me father he nivver shpelt it, 
eit}icr. egorra, Oi don’t belave it was iver 
intcnded to be shpelt at all—at all! Put her down 
without shpellin’.” 

— jo — 


“Yes, I remembered her at once as the girl I 
was engaged to on my holidays some seasons 
ago.” 

“ What a wonderful memory for faces you have, 
haven't you?” 

** No—for rings 

eo 

Charitable Man (to former blind beggar): 
“What, have you recovered 
your sight ?”’ 

Beggar : ‘‘ Well, you see, it’s 
this way—I’ve lost my dog, and 
as I cannot be blind any longer, 
I've become a deaf mute.” 


ee 
STRIKING. 

“ Bitu.”’ said the country 
parson, “I want a little talk 
with you.” 

Bill composed himself com- 
fortably, and snuggled down on 
his stool. 

‘Cleanliness, Bill.”" began 
the parson, “is one of the 
cardinal virtues of man.” 

“Wot?” exclaimed Bill. 
“Don't I wash ?” 

‘Yes, Bill, you do wash, and, 
on the whole, you are a moder- 
ately cleanly personage. But 
you don’t wash all over. Tam 
continually reminded whenever 
T see you of the fact that you 
neglect your upper lip.” 

“That ain't dirt. parson.’ 
objected the man; “ that’s my 
moustache!’ 


BAILIE’S MISTAKE. 

Aw old offender was, some years 9g0, brought 
up before a well-known Glasgow magistrate. 

The constable, as a preliminary. informed his 
bailieship that he had in custody John Anderson, 
alias Brown, alias Smith. ; ; 

“Very weel,” said the magistrate, with an air 
of dignity. “I'll try the women first. Bring in 
Alice Brown! What has she been doing ? 


——_—_— § =————_ 


Miss Vere: “Mr. Desmond, why did you go to 
the dining-room before you greeted the hostess ? 

Mr. Desmond: “Well, the hostess will keep, 
but the refreshments seem to be getting away. 

of oo 

She: “Jack told me that that hospital was 
built entirely at his expense. Is it possible ?” 

He: “Well, Jack’s uncle cut him off with a 
hundred pounds, and left the rest of his money 
to build the hospital.” 


—_——= ¢.—— 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 

“ Don’t want soap nor pictures,” said the hard- 
faced woman to the strange young man at the door. 

“Tm not a pedlar, madam,” said the stranger ; 
“my business is of an entirely different nature. 
Do you remember a weary, ragged, and hung 
tramp calling at your kitchen door about a wee 

0?” 

She didn’t remember. 

“Let me refresh your memory. You were 
dressed in an old morning wrap, tied at the waist 
with a string ; your front hair was in pins, and there 
was a dark smudge across your nose——" She 
turned to slam the door, but his foot happened to 
be in the way. 

“You had a rolling-pin in one hand and a kettle 
of hot water in the other, with which you threatened 
to scald the poor wayfarer.” 

“Well, I didn’t scald him, anyhow. You can’t 
get any assault and battery against me.” 

“Nothing of the sort was intended, ma’am. I 
merely ,wish'to let you know thai I was that sup- 
posed tramp. The bundle that I carried on that 
occasion was a lightning camera, and I have already 
been offered ten shillings by a neighbour of yours 
for the picture of you I obtained, but if you want 
it for seven-and-six it is yours.” 

He effected the sale. 
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Visitor (in factory): “ Great Scott! 
what precautions! You've got so much 
~~ safeguarding apparatus here that I don't 
see how you find sufficient room for your 

hands to work.” . 
Manager : “It is rather inconvenicnt 
but you see it is only for one day. The lactory 
inspector makes his annual visit this afternoon, so 
we'll have all things back in shape again to. 

morrow.” 
et Fe 

“ Arg you feeling very ill?” asked the doctor. 
“‘ Let me seo your tongue, please.” 

“ What’s the use, doctor ?”’ replied the patient. 
“ No tongue can tell how bad I feel.” 

“You say she is no longer editor of the 
‘Women’s Corner’ ?”’ 

“No. She wrote so many articles on how to 
alter last year’s hats that her readers began to 
suspect she was a man.” 

ee 2 ieee 

Editor : “ Why do you persist in coming here? 
I tell you I don’t buy fiction.” 

Author : “Oh, I don’t wish to sell any of my 
stories! I am writing a short serial entitled 
‘The Ugliest Man on Earth,’ and I came in mciely 
to obtain local colour.” . 

eR Fie 
HIS INTENTIONS. 

“Youna map ’’—it was her father who spoke — 
* you've been calling on Hilda preity regular, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Every Sunday night for two years ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, I want to know what your inientions 
are!” 

““Why, sir, my intentions are honourable—but 


remote.” 
Re nee 
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“Tie worst of Spongely is he never pays any- 
thing!” said Grabbles. . 

“Oh, doesn’t he, though ? Ask him to pay you 
a visit and see!” retorted Hicks. 
~—__. 

Mrs. Aristocrat: “Did you hear what Mrs. 
Nouveau Riche said to me at the concert tlis 
evening ?” 

Mrs. Wellborn : “No, my dear; do tell me ail 
about it.” 

Mrs. Aristocrat: “ Well, she informed me that 
she had decided to have a nom-de-plume in bet 
hat.” 


—_ of oe 


“There was a time,” said young Rakeleiz!. 
who had gone through a fortuno, “ when people 
used to say | had wore money than brains, but they 
can’t say it now.” 

“ Why not %” asked Peppery. 

“ Because I’m down to wy 
last shilling now.” 

“Well, but you've got thc 
shilling.” 

——_—_e fo —_— 


CAPPED. 

A woman inthe slums of tle 
city of Glasgow Was one 
induced to attend a mission 
service. The preacher's subj 
on the particular evening Ws 
the story of Lot's wife. and the 
newcomer was intensely in 
terested. 

Next morning, she told licr 
neighbour where she had bees 
the previous evening; and then. 
with mingled awe and won. 
related the incident of t'« 
woman who looked behind her 
and turned into a pillar of sal’. 

Now, although the story wis 
new to her neighbour, still she 
did not marvel at it as ii it 
never had been paralleled. 
= Why,” said she. “Ty sav 


“Well. then, why don’t you ‘g- 
shave ?” 
“Well. ye see,”’ announced 


| 
Bit, a ane goucer neve | Biebe psy ted fps Bd na «Me, Chaatfnr 
some place to strike his matches | Willie: “Do you cut a notch on the seat every time you kill anybody ?” 
on. 


I wonder how many readers would pronounce “Keighley” as if it were spelt " Keely” ? 


your friend Mrs. Craig goine 
along the High-street on Satur: 
day night, and she stopped, and 
she looked in front of her, and 
then sho looked behind her. 
and she turned into a public. 
house” 
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A NEW_SERIFS FOR LADIES: 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 15, 1910. 


No. 4.—Wrinkles, and How to Remove Them. 


By Mademoiselle JEANNETTE, of Paris, 


(In this series of Beauty articles no expensive 
treatments are recommended, and everything suggested 
is within the reach of the business girl who, while 
anrious to appear at her best, has .but little time or 
money to devote to Beauty Culture.) 


WRINKLES are generally supposed to be a sign of 
age, but this is by no means always the case. 
The thin nervous woman, the victim of insomnia, 
the woman who worries unnecessarily over work 
or household duties, all these wrinkle early in life, 
while the more easy-going amongst us often 
reach forty-five or fifty without showing any 
signs of those much-dreaded disfigurements. 

Now, although not always a sign of age. wrinkles 
are real enemies to youth and beauty, and thero 
is no reason why any woman should allow them 
to mar her appearance. Very few women scem to 
realise that wrinkles may be removed without the 
aid of expensive treatments from beauty doctors. 

Those who can afiord to pay high fees to have 
these blemishes removed fly to a beauty doctor at 
the first sign; those who cannot afford ‘* treat- 
ments” resign themselves to the inevitable with 
as good & grace as possible. 

Steam Your Face Every Night. 

Neither course is necessary. A few minutes 
devoted to their curo by a simple home treatment 
will soon remove them, and even wrinkles of long 
standing can be removed in the course of a few 
months if the following treatment be followed, 
but perseverance and patience must be exercised, 
for, if the treatment be followed one day and 
neglected the next, all the good done on the first will 
be undone by the next day’s neglect. 

Every night the face should be gently steamed. 
This may be done in two ways, either by placing 
towels wrung out in very hot water over the face, 
and leaving them on it for several minutes, or the 
steaming may be done over a wash-hand basin. 

For the latter, pour some boiling water into the 
basin, and hold the face, with the neck uncovered, 
over it, throwing a bath towel over the head so that 
the ends fall down over the basin tg keep the 
steam in. 

Whichever way of steaming is chosen, a slight 
Landage (a folded handkerchief will do) should be 
placed lightly over the eyes, as, however good steam- 
ing may be for the complexion, it is extremely bad 
for the eyes. 


Frowning Wrinkles and “ Crows’-feet.” 


When the face has been steamed for several 
minutes and feels moist, wipe it over with a soft 
cloth or piece of cotton wool, and then commence 
to massage with some reliable skin food. Care 
must be taken to massage across the wiinkles 
or lines and not down them, and all movemenis 
must be upward and outward. 

The little lines at the corners of the eves. com- 
monly called ‘‘ crows’-feet.’’ must be rubbed in an 
upward direction, while the fingers of the other 
hand are placed firmly upon the cheek bone. 
This prevents the skin from stretching and makes 
the remedy more rapid. The ~ frowning” 
wrinkles situated between the eyebrows should 
be massaged across from cyebrow to eyebrow. 

The most difficult wrinkles to treat are those 
which extend from the nose to the chin. These 
are often due to the sagging of the muscles which 
control the mouth, and which are situated on 
the outer side of the cheek beside tlic ear. | When 
massaging, special attention should be given to 
these muscles, for upon their condition depends 
the contour of the face. 

When they sag they cause drooping lines around 
the mouth which are most unbecoming. For 
the wrinkles from nose to chin smear & little 
cream along the line, thrust the tongue under it, 


and smooth out the wrinkle. pinching and kneading 


The proper way is “ Keethly.” 


There are many names of stations 
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aaa beneath it until the skin begins to 

In the morning, wash the face with warm water, 
using oatmeal in place of soap, and give each 
offending line a similar treatment to that which was 
given it during the night toilet, but in place of the 
skin food use a little of the preparation I recom- 
mended in a former article. ‘This can be made by 
adding twenty drops of simple tincture of benzoin 
to one ounce of rosewater. The benzoin should 
be added drop by drop, and the bottle containing 
the rosewater shaken all the time. 

For the massage at night, sweet almond oil, 
pure olive oil, or even cod liver oil may be used. 
The latter has a most unpleasant smell, but will 
be found particularly beneficial in building up 
fatty tissues beneath the skin when the patient is 
extremely thin. 

For those who wish to make a skin food for 
themselves a most excellent one which will not 
only feed the skin but help to whiten it can be 
made as follows: 

Take white wax, three-quarters of a pound; 
honey, half a pound; pure olive oil, half a pint ; 
the juice of two lemons. Cut up the wax, place in 
a jar, and stand in boiling water to melt. When 
melted add the other ingredients, and the juice 
of the two lemons last. Beat with a fork till cold, 
and add a few drops of rose or any scent which 
may be preferred. Place in small jars and tie 
down with preserve papers. 

When a Rest is Needed. 

The woman who is inclined to wrinkle early in 
life should spend at least eight hours out of the 
twenty-four in sleep, and whenever possible she 
should have no Jess than fifteen minutes’ rest 
during the day. ‘Rest while you go” should 
be the motto of every woman who wishes to 
remain free from wrinkles and tell-tale lines, for 
rest is one of the most powerful aids to the preser- 
vation of youth, 

(Next week: ‘‘ How to Manicure- the Nails.’’) 


Mademoiselle Jeannette will be pleased to 
answer questions on every subject connected 
with Beauty or the Toilet. Al! queries will be 
answered through the post, and should be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
Letters must be addressed to the Editor, 
“Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., and should be marked “Toilet” in left- 
hand corner. The three articles in this series 
that have already appeared are: “ How to Have 
a Beautiful Compiexion"™; “The Care of the 
Hair"; and “How to Have Beautiful Hands.” 


——— ee §- 


Pnotocrirner: “Look pleasant, please.” 

Sitter: “Not much, my triend | Pm going to 
send this picture to my wife, who is away on a long 
visit, and 1 don't propose to bring her back.” 


-_-—> | > 


“LT mabe my husband cross this afternoon,” 
said Mrs. Caller. . 

“ How was that?” queried Mrs. Homer. 

“ He was on the opposite side of the street, and 
I beckoned him to come over,’ explained the other. 

——r-—__- 

Mr. Buerrss (fiercely): “LT owe you a grudge, 
Mr. Wilkins -a grudge, sir; remember that! a 

Mr. Wilkins (coolly): * Oh, that’s nothing ! 
I shan’t be alarmed, tor I never knew you to pay 
anything you owed ! _ 


“JT pean you won the breach of promise suit. 
Did you get the whole £5,000 ? " a 
“Every peany of it. 1 married my lawyer. 
— ————j— 


TRUE ECONOMY. 

He was a mean man, and had for weeks been 
trying to drive into his wife the iniquity of waste- 
fulness. She, on the other hand, had been accus- 
tomed before marriage to the best of everything, 
and plenty of it ; consequently. she found it hard to 
fall in with her husband's habits. 

“What's this?’ he gasped, ono Saturday 
afternoon.as he glanced down a list of articles his 
wife had asked him to shop for her. * One dozen 
ezus, a pound of raisins, one bottle of lemon 
extract, one tn of eroun! cinnamon, — one 
quart of milk, two pounds of Stina. 
you want all these things for 7° 


working it into j i ' 
You don’t catch me wasting anything ! 


What do 


“© Why,” answered the youns wife,“ P mustnt 
Ict anything run to waste, dear ; and lve got a 
etale loaf in the larder, so Pm going to save by | 
a bread-and-butter pudding. | him! 


3333323333399933993392392993; 


MAN-0'-WAR MUTINIES. 


ccalilimastieomvueeeata 


The Brazilian Sailors were Lucky: Jack Tars 
who Revolt are Usually Hanged. 

Navat. mutincers don’t usually get off so easily 
as did those on the Brazilian Dreadnoughts at Rio 
Janiero the other day. These men not only got 
what they demanded in the shape of increased pay 
and no more corporal punishment, but they were 
also granted a free pardon by the Brazilian 
Government. 

An example of qnite another kind of ending to a 
big naval mutiny was afforded by that which broke 
out in the Russian Black Sea Fleet soon after the 
conclusion of the war with Japan. The sailors, 
led by an officer, seized several ships, bombarded 
Odessa, and did other damage, but they did not 
in the least know what to do with their ironclads 
after they had got possession of them, and most 
of them were alterwards given up to the Russian 
Government. 


Officers and Sailors Shot. 

Large numbers of the mutineers on board escaped 
to neutral ports, but those who did not were 
promptly hanged, amongst those executed beiny 
the officer who had been in supreme command 
during the mutiny, and to whose influence the 
outbreak was largely due. : 

When, during the Chilian civil war of 1891, 
President Balmeceda’s ship, the Giralda, mutinied, 
the entire crew, officers and sailors alike, after being 
overpowered, were summarily shot by order of the 
angry dictator. Not one was spared. 

On the other hand, the mutiny of the Brazilian 
flect in 1889, which ended in Brazil becoming a 
republic, was made the occasion of a banquet in 
honour of the mutincers. A monument, too, was 
afterwards erected in their honour. 


A One Ship Mutiny. 

Of what may be called single-ship naval mutinies, 
perhaps the most famous was that of the Bounty, a 
British man-of-war, in the Southern Pacific, in 
1789. The mutineers put their captain, Bligh, and 
nineteen men into an open boat, with a small stock 
of provisions, and set them adrift in mid-ocean. 

Of course, they thought Bligh would die of star- 
vation and exposure, yet by sheer dogged pluck, 
combined with good luck, Bligh sailed his frail 
cockleshell more than 4,000 miles to the island of 
Timor, south of the Moluccas, whence he took 
passage to England. 

Another man-of-war was promptly dispatched 
to try and find the mutineers, and a few of then 
were actually discovered at Otaheite, ond hanged. 
But the bulk of them escaped trom justice by 
settling on the then unknown Pitcairn Island, 
where their descendants stili reside. 


Blockaded the Thames. 

Then, of course, there was the great mutiny of 
the entire British fleet at the Nore, which began 
on May 27th, 1797, and was not suppressed. until 
June 12th. The mutineers, during this time, 
blockaded the mouth of the Thames, and held 
London at their mercy. But they could not agree 
among themselves. First one ship, and then 
another surrendered, and in the end the leaders of 
the mutiny, including a sailor who lad. styled 
himself Admiral Parker, were taken and hanged. 

Three years later the crew of the Danie trigate 
mutinicd, and sailed the ship into the French harbour 
of Brest, after murdering their officers. Tien a 
British squadron of six ships siationed at Bantry 
Bay, in Ireland, revolted, murdered their officers, 
and hoisted the red flag. 

Luckily the marines remained true to their 
King and country, and by them the outbreak was 
chictly quelled. Six men, one from each ship, 
were summarily hanged for their share in this 
terrible affair, but the flogcings inflicted on those 
whose lives were spared were of such shocking 
severity, that death itself, one would have imagined, 
would have been preferable. 


—————» t = —__—_——- 


Mize Misery (savagely): °° Before 1 marie: you, 
was there any dudderine }hot gone Ow veut 

Mrs. Mistit: Were wars one, , 

Mr. Mistit: “a wish to goodness voud marticd 


Mis. Misdis ¢ Pdid !” 


whose pronunciation differs from their spelling. LS 
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Driven from Home 


THE GREATEST SERIAL ROMANCE EVER WRITTEN. 


PROLOGUE. 

John Hume, a young curate of a London East-end 
parish, falls in love with Belty Chalmers, the winsome 
governess at the reclory, and they are married. Seren 
years pass, The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
little girl, Mimi. It is the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upsiairs 
a merry gathering of the child's playmates are 
romping, 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman culls at 
the vicarage and sees the vicar's wife. 

Betty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted her, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
achild, and Mrs. Mowle, midwife, had nursed it during 
tts brief existence and seen it carried to the grave. 

* What do you want ?”” Betty falters. 

Mrs. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified woman hurries 
to her room to get the money the midwije rifles the 
eafe. 

Little Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has euddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. “ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife. “Go!” he commands. 


FROM THE BEGINNING. 

TuirtEEN years have passed since that terrible 
night at the vicarage. Mimi Hume is engaged to 
David Inglis, a journalist. David was one of the 
party thirteen years back ; he was Mimi's idol even in 
those days. 

After obtaining the vicar’s consent to accept him 
as a son-in-law, David returns to his flat at Bewlay 
Street, N.W. 

One night as he goes out to post off a story, Phoebe 
Kenyon, the woman who threw him over to marry 
old Durward Kenyon for money, comes to his flat. 
She tries to confide in David the story of her marriage 
failure, but David will not listen. He tells her of his 
engagement to Mimi and takes her to a cab. 

Madame Frayle and Rupert Lang witness this little 
scene from the -flat opposite. Wealth and flash 
clothes have altered the blackmailing Mrs. Mowle 
of old into Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. Lang 
is one of her clients. He is scheming to marry Mimi 
Hume for money which he knows is to come to her. 
When David returns, Lang and Madame Frayle see that 
he bezrs in his arms the unconscious form of Mimi's 
mother. Tragedy, want, and misery are written on 
the once beautiful features. David has found her in 
the area of an empty house; also a bloodstained 
handkerchief, and a key labelled ‘40 Bewlay Street,” 
which he slips into a pocket. Just previous to this 
P.C. Jarvis has discovered the dead body of Pheebe’s 
husband, stabbed with a pair of scissors, in40 Bewlav 
Strect, and, seeing a light in David's flat, has calied 
with Inspector Tibbutts to make inquiri's David 
waits until Betty has escaped by a back entrance 
before he opens the door. A spot of blood is on his 
shirt-front, and the handkerchief and key which he 
pocketed lead to his arrest. 

Gidcon Lang, Rupert's father, and solicitor to the 
Kenyons, breaks the news to Phoebe. Though she is 
shocked by the terrible tragedy, her scheming nature 
asserts itself. She plans to regain David’s love and 
to punish Mimi. 

At the inquest her evidence falls like a bombshell. 


I will give safety razors to 


| She swears that David was with her in his flat, on the 
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START TO-DAY._.___— 


Had he arrived a little sooner, he would have sen 
Inglis quit the building, bound for Felix House ;, j 
Phebe, his footsteps dogged by the Mornino Hen 
man, who had been commanded to furnish |ili .. 
column of personal stuff on Inglis, also dogged by «., 
unobtrusive man who hailed from Scotland Yard, {+ 
Inglis was still under surveillance. 

arvis was off duty—that is to say, nominally. 

“ Mother Frayle,” said he to himself, glanciny at | +r 
brass plate when he reached the landing, * she «. 
wait!” 

He crossed to Inglis’ flat and knocked. Mr:. \\ ; 
opened the door almost immediately. Perhaps sic i 
expected to see David return ; for she started at s))+ 
of Jarvis, with a quick indrawing of her breath. {i. 
sharp features were flushed. John Jarvis wis 1), 
only policeman she had “ took to” in her life. si. . 
he had proved his human heart the night lie: 
her Mimi’s note, she had more than once expr 
a wish —to herself —‘‘to ‘ug ‘im for shown: 
*eart !” ; 

“Afternoon, Mrs. Wex. Mr. Inglis in?” 

“ Come and gorn; but you——” Mrs. Wex grahlel 

his sleeve—** come in for mussy’s sake. ont »1.:. | 
there blinking your eyes at me. My *eart’s fair bro, 
—all along o’ that letter you give me to give to ‘ini 
from ‘er. And me looking forward to ‘appy eii 
ings!” 
“Sorry to hear that Jarvis, from sheer fore» 
habit, glanced over his shoulder, and stepped inte ta 
flat. The door closed. “Sorry to hear that, Mi. 
Wex.” 

“Sorry don’t mend ’earts!” she whispered, ters 
glittering in her eyes. 

The door of David’s workshop was open. 

“Hullo!” thought Jarvis. He could see on 1) 
floor, near the wastepaper basket, fragments of py 
pieced together loosely like a jig-saw puzzle clumsily 
put together. 

Mrs. Werx, following his glance, made a sudden gril 
at the door, and would have pulled it to. Her tur 
had gone scarlet. But Jarvis—very quick wher 
circumstances called, very quick, too, incidental, 
with his “left,” as they put it in boxing cinmt-. 
and a big punch in it—was too quick, even for M:-. 
Wex. 

He was past her, in the workshop, The jiz--1w 
puzzle had been pieced together clumsily on tir 
ane but the puzzle had been solved, and Jarvis 
read : 

“ David, I do not wish to hear from you or ser ya 
again,—MImt1.” 

Mrs. Weg clawed hold of him and shook him ini. 
agitation. Her great love and devotion had ins: 
her act, not mean or prying curiosity. She had weer 
took to anyone but David Inglis as she had took t» 
Jarvis, but he was a policeman as well as a man, «nd 
he had found her out. 

“J didn't ask you in here—like your im: 
dence !” 

It was like a little toy dog trying to shake a matt. 
Jarvis looked down into her withered, workiny ! “. 
with his clear, healthy eyes. 

“I’m a policeman,” he said, “ but a man as Ws ih 


night of the murder, until after midnight. 

The day following the crime Gideon Lang calls on 
Mark Crushington, of the great London emporium, 
about one of his workpeople—Mrs. Clinton—otherwise 
Betty Hume. Lang tries to extract her address, but 
fails. 

That same night John Hume, who has come up 
with Mimi for the inquest, sees his wife—the first time 
for thirteen years. . 

Dressed in rags, Betty eludes her husband, but she 
cannot shake off Louis Death, Crushington’s secretary 
and spy. Louis Death follows her into an empty house, 
to find her bending over a young fellow who is bleeding 
to death. The man, Steve Darrack, is Betty's son, 
whom she thought had died as a baby. Now he is 
wanted by the police. Louis Death promises to save 
his life and keep Betty's secret. 

Mimi is overwhelmed witb grief after the inquest. 
She disobeys the vicar’s orders that she is never to see 
David again, and goes to his flat. 

There she falls into the clutches of Madame Frayle. 
The blackmailer threatens to tell how David is 
screening some woman unless Mimi sends her thirty 
pounds. Mimi promises. 

To obtain some of the money she takes two five- 
pound notes from her father's safe. After midnight 
she steals from the house to go to the village. She 
must post two letters—one to David, the other to 
Madame Frayle. 

Passing Thatcher's Farm, a little place near the 
village, she twists her ankle. Rupert Lang is spending 
a holiday at the farm. He hears a cry, and goes to 
Mimi's aid. She faints, and when she recovers she 
is in Lang's sitting-room. He has removed her shoe 
and stocking and wishes to bathe her ankle. Finally, 
he begs for a kiss, and Mimi rouses the househ old. 
It is nearly two o'clock in the morning. Her scream 
also awakens Zacky, a drunken ne’er-do-well, who is 
sleeping in a barn. 

Zacky hates John Hume like poison, and he hurries 
off to tell him that he has just seen Mimi in Lang's 
arms. Hume hurriedly dresses and rushes to the 
farm. 

Mimi is in the landlady’s bed, but Rupert meets him 
with a plausible tale, posing as a hero. He offers to 
marry Mimi if any scandal gets about. 

The vicar has Mimi taken home and sends for 
Anne Fossall, his cousin, to come and act as her 
companion. His cousin sends Peggy as a substi- 
tute. 


” 


Peggy is a bright, delightful girl, She sees Mimi’s | Shake me as much as you like, Mrs. Wes —if it helps 
ailment at a glance and sets herself to right things. to relieve gi feclings. But I follow you—think “a 
When David reaches his flat after his release he finds at least. uess I know why you put that puri: 


together. Allright. Goon shaking me. Same tine, 
I’ve read what I've read. Two and twos net 4 
difficult sum to put together. So that was the note | 
gave you to give,to Mr. Inglis. At least—hut- 
a-mo’!”’ 

With his strong, muscular hands, he disengaged 
himself, and dropped to one knee. He had becone 
somehow suddenly impressive. His usually stot. 
bucolic face had lit up with an expression of kien 
intelligence. So impressive had he become suducrly 
that Mrs. Wex had become quite still, her bright «ys 
riveted on him. 

“Got the envelope !” he asked at last. 

“ Why——” 


a letter supposed to be from Mimi, telling him that she 
never wishes to see him again. 

It is a forgery put in the envelope in place of 
another. by Madame Frayle, acting as Lang's agent. 

And at that moment the blackmailer is on her way 
to her grocer’s to cash one of Mimi's notes. Rupert 
Lang has posted the letter. 

The note is a counterfeit. The grocer takes it to 
his bank with Madame Frayle. The bank manager 
telephones Scotland Yard about it. 


2% cot SoecensooseoterSoaseooeseaseesoesezoeSoaseosoosessreseasosgenseesregeegy ecco “Never mind for why, Mrs. Wex. Got Cw 
% CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. envelope ? "’ a4 
% The Clue of the Golden Hair. It was lying on the writing-table. She gave it (0. 


He went to the window with it, handling it delwat: Ie. 
She saw him pull a small magnifying glass trom « 
pocket. 

‘ Finger-prints!” he said to himself. “Whe 
Might several people's. Mine—I don't thinb. 
Inglis’ —Mrs. Wex’s. Same time——” 


He was scrutinising the flap of the envelope through 


Mego ekoege doatootoetectoetonteaconcooze sSoeseacoo tee seesoecoecoecoeteeteecoecee tee toen foege 

MapaME Frayte had not long left her flat bound 
for her grocer's, and was still ignorant as to the quality 
of the bank-note, when P.C. Jarvis—in plain clothes— 


turned into 133 Bewlay Strect. 


the six readere who send in the best liste of six stations 0” 
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his magnifying glass. Inglis had torn the envelope 
open along the top, and the lower, triangular part of 
the flap was still gummed down. 

* Hullo?” 

Jarvis altered the focus of his glass, 

“Been steamed open!” __ 

He could see that the flap had been shifted some- 
what, leaving a faint mark and the suggestion of a 
gummy impression. 

More than that ! 

Tetween the triangular portion of the flap and the 
envelope, gummed in between, was a yellow thread 
of human hair. 

When Madame Frayle steamed open the envelope 
she had used a hairpin to raise the flap. 

“ What are you staring at ?”? whispered Mrs, Wex. 

He did not answer. Again he altered the focus of 
his glass. 

+ Vellow—very yellow!” was his thought. ‘ What 
about peroxide—or some such stuff ?” 

For mussy’s sake, ‘urry up!" quivered out Mrs. 
Woex. ‘Say somethink, do somethink—you're keep- 
ing me on tenter ’ooks !” 

‘lis deliberation was maddening her. 

He returned to the fragments on the floor; went to 
his knees; and studied the handwriting through his 
magnifying glass; picked up a fragment and studied 
it more closely. 

* For mussy’s sake, man, tell me what's passing 
through yer mind!” whispered Mrs, Wex. 

Jarvis half-closed one eye. 

“Mrs. Wex, what do you think? I’m asking you. 
Po you think Miss Mimi Hume would have gone to all 
that trouble, dodging the vicar as she did dodge him— 
and what not—do you think she would have spoken 
to me as she did, asking me to give that note to you— 
‘Vor God’s sake’—if it had only contained this ? 
I'm asking you! This ain't detective work for the 
moment—just a bit of common sense reasoning. Would 
she have gone through all that trouble for such a 
message, ‘ David, I do not wish to hear from you or see 
you again’ ?” 

He paused for a moment. 

“J don't think !”” he added, tapping his nose. 

Just a piece of common sense reasoning on the part 
of John dxewis, The possibility of the note being a 
forgery had not preceded but followed this piece of 
reasoning, and evidence that the flap had been steamed 
open. 

m I'm asking you,” he went on, speaking and study- 
ing the fragment through his magnifying glass. 
“Wasn't it much more likely that Miss Mimi dodged 
the vicar, hung about as she did hang about, because 
she was afraid, her father being against Mr. Inglis, 
she mightn't be able to get another opportunity of 
getting a note to him—a note to him saying she still 
loved and was trne to him ?”” 

Then Mrs. Wex behaved unexpectedly. 

With a fierce little cry. before Jarvis, quick as he 
was, could minimise matters, she had flung her thin 
arms round his neck, pulled his head down to her level, 
and kissed him. 

“John Jarvis, you've built up fresh ‘opes in my 
‘eart |” 

“Mind my collar!” said Jarvis gently, setting 
himself free. ‘I don't know what my young lady 
would say if she'd seen us !”” 

A grin played across his wholesome face. 

“She's got a treasure, hanyways!! choked Mrs. 
Wex. ‘You've built up fresh ‘opes in my 
*eart 1” 

“You might just slip the chain,” said Jarvis, stolid 
acain. ‘In case Mr. Inglis should take it into 
his head to come back and slip in with his latch- 
rey. He might wonder what I was up to. Best go 
slow.’ 

Mrs. Wex obeyed like a lamb. When she returned, 
Jarvis was scraping a pencil point with a knife, suffering 
the carbon powder to accumulate on a sheet of paper 
he had found. Mrs. Wex shook her head in a way 
that implied she would give up trying to reason 
why. 

* Now,” he said, helping himself to a clean shect of 
David’s manuscript paper, “it’s a rough way of doing 
things, but it'll serve. Haven't got my finger print 
kit with me. Just press the fingers of your right hand 
down hard on this paper. That’s it. Hard.” 

Mrs. Wex obeyed, again with the obedience of the 
proverbial lamb. Then Jarvis sifted the pencil- 
powder over the invisible impression with a result 
that it became visible—the impression of Mrs. Wex's 
right-hand fingers and thumb. —_ 

He studied the prints through his magnifying glass 
then studied the envelope addressed © David. The 
finger prints on it were not Mrs. Wex’s. 

*H'm !” he ejaculated. 

And unknown to him, in a drawer away down at 
Hallard’s Cross lay a visiting card bearing the name 
a Mrs. Mowle, with a soiled finger print on the favo 
oF it. 

“Mrs. Wex,” he added, ‘‘ after I gave you that note 
you kept it in under your bed in the basement with 
the photograph ?” - 

“1 did, and who but you was to know I kep’ it 
there ?” 

“Can't say'at this moment. Besides yourself, there 


Names must be English. 


was only the caretaker quartered in the base- 
ment ? 


the room. 


envelopes, he placed it in the envelope addressed 
* David,” and the remaining fragments of the letter 
gathered up from the floor. 
with Mrs. Wex’s finger prints. 


duty, and I have to do it. 


time in his study. 
together, or anything about my little business in 
finger prints. 
the pieces, which is not likely—though he might—well, 
let him think I took ‘em. That don’t matter. He 
knows he’s being kept under our eye for a bit. 
mind if he’s wild with me. If asa manIcandohima 
good turn, I shall. ‘ 


duty. But I'll tell you this much. 


“ And why—exactly. 
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“That's all. That there Mother Frayle—I'd frail 


‘er if I ‘ad my way—‘as got ‘er lavatory down there !” 


Mrs. Wex meant * laboratory.” 
Where ‘caven only knows what mischief ain't 


brewed.” 


Jarvis stroked the bridge of his nose and looked round 
Helping himself to one of Inglis’ broad 


Then the paper impressed 


Mrs. Wex took it all most meekly ; never a question 


or a protest. 


“Taking these along with me, Mrs. Wex. When 


Mr. Inglis comes back, you know him well enough 
to talk to him. Talk to him like the mother you are 
at heart. | 
the sensitive, reserved sort he is. 
This is what I'm coming to, and I leave it to you to 
find out the best way of putting it to him. Teli him, 
if he’s half a man, he won't take any notice of what 
a girl may write in a state of shock, but will go 
straight to her. 
ie goes straight to Hallard’s Cross and sees Miss 
imi. 


Never mind if he’s short with you—I_ know 
You tackle him. 


Mrs. Wex, you see somehow that 


He paused. 

“IT don’t want to figure yet in this business, Duty's 
Just say P.C. Jarvis, 
135 P.Q., called to see him, and waited for some little 
Don't tell him you put that letter 


If he does miss the envelope or look for 


Never 


Same time——’ 
“Same time—what?’’ whispered Mrs. Wex, a 


frightened look creeping into her eyes as she thought 
of the woman concealed in the flat on the night of the 
murder. 


She caught his coat. 

* John Jarvis, you've not——” 

She checked her utterance. 

“ Thought so! She knows something !’”—unspoken. 
“Mrs. Wex,” said Jarvis aloud, “my duty’s my 
There's no reason 
why Mr. Inglis and that young lady of his shouldn't 


come to happiness yet; but there are folk causing 


mischief between them.” 

“Who?” It was almost a scream from Mrs. Wex. 

“That's what [ want to find out!” said Jarvis. 
But I'm slow.” 

“That there note was a forgery?” rapped out Mrs, 
Wex. 

“I'm pretty sure. But I want to find out for sure 
who did it—and why? And I don’t want any talk 
till I've done so. The quieter you keep, Mrs. Wex, 
the better! May be wrong, but you can hold your 
tongue better than most people. You won't do any 
harm by doing so, and you may do Mr. Inglis a deal 
of good. Only seo that he goes to Hallard’s Cross. 
Shall be seeing you again soon.” 

Mrs. Wex caught hold of him. 

“ John Jarvis, I'm jest a little widder woman, but if 
I’m mistook in you—contrairy to what I feels some ow, 
and I goes by feclings—if you've been shinnaniking 
and playing games with me—if you brings ‘arm to the 
man what I owes everythink in this world—what come 
to me the night Wex was in the trimmings—John 
Jarvis, ll swing for yer!” ; 

“Don’t think it'll come to that, Mrs. Wex !"" he said 
quietly. Anvhow—begging Mr. Asquith’s pardon— 
wait a bit and sce !” 

* * * * * 

On the surface, perhaps, it might appear that Jarvis 
was meandering from the path of duty, rather than 
sticking to it. He was employed on the Bewlay 
Street murder, though at this moment he was nominally 
off-duty ; but he had been doing a great deal of solid, 
hard thinking recently and permitting himselt a 
certain amount—not much—of speculation. He 
helieved he had struck the mystery of his life—a 
mystery with hidden threads reaching from 40 Bewlay 
Strect to sleepy Hallard’s Cross. 

John Hume, searching for some poor creature; a 
second woman—other than Mrs. Kenyon—whom 
Jarvis and Scotland Yard also believed to have been 
in Inglis’ flat (though Scotland Yard was lying low 
for the time being), and David Inglis previously engaged 
to Mimi Hume. And as well dirty work going on ; 
some party or parties causing mischief and trying to 
keep Inglis and Mimi Hume apart. 

Pretty sure was Jarvis that Mimi's supposed message 
was a forgery. ; 

Dirty work going on underground, for some big 
reason; mystery within mystery and wheels within 
wheels. It was not necessary for him to report every- 
thing he did to his superiors—not when he was doing 
a bit extra on his own. ; 

So Madame Frayle had a laboratory in the basement. 
Madame Frayle ¢ Several people must have handled 
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Mr, Join Hoi tley, the well-known Author, 


Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
Blood-spitting. 


Veno’s Lightiing Cough Cure is now recognised 
asthe standard remedy tor all affections of chest, 
throat, and Jungs. Its guaranteed free trom all 
dangerous drugs, and in cases of Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Chronie Bronchial Troubles it is the 
finest medicine precurable, as it dovs not simply 
relieve, but radically cures. 

Mr. John Hartley, of the ‘Clock Almanac,” 
the celebrated Yorkshire poet aud anther, an old 
gentleman seventy years of age, writing from 
Il Sea View Avenue, Liscard, Cheshire, rays: 
“For many years 1 lave used Veno's Lightning 
Cough Cure, and always found ita pertect remedy 
for coughs, colds, and bronchial troubles. It has 
never tailed to cure me, and is my favourite 


medicine, 


CURED AFTER 20 YEARS. 


Mrs. Joel Chapman, Wardhedge, Flitton, near 
Ampthill, Beds.,  write::—‘ For over twenty 
years I suffered dreadfully trom bronchitis and 
asthma, which was attended with nasal catarrh 
and blood-spitting. Every attack L litd seemed to 
get worse, and 1 could iurdly breathe on account 
of the accumulation of phlegm in the nose and 
throat. LT thought 1 should never be any better, 
as I am fifty-six years of uge, but one day J tried 
Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, and was relieved 
after one dose, snd found great comfort. I could 
breathe freely and naturaily through the nose, and 
the blocd-spitting ‘sus at once stopped, the phiegimn 
did not arise, and J gots») mueh relict that 1 don’t 
know how to thank yen cnongh for what Veno's 
Ligitning Cough Cure lias done for me.”’ 

Writing ‘two years later Mrs. Chapman says :— 
Tam still keeping in the lest of health.” 


Nurse Dearden, 3 Monkbridge Street, Mean- 
wood, Leeds, writes; “Thave used Veno's Light- 
ning Cough Cure both for mivse f sad for patients, 
and always found it’ most excellent dor all diseases 
of chest, lungs, and throat. [ comsaver it ought 


always to be at hand where theve is a tamily,”’ 
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that envelope addressed ‘ David.” There was & 
tingerprint on it distinct to the naked eye—a bit grimy. 

What about Madame Frayle ? Swine of a woman 
and fishy. Might be nothing in it. Same time—— 

After parting from Mrs. Wex, Jarvis crossed over to 
Madame Frayle’s flat. But Madame Frayle had not 
returned, and she was without a servant. She had 
dismissed the girl who used to come in by the day, 
having come across her reading a letter that-she had 
left lying about accidentally. 

“She's at the bottom of this,” thought Jarvis, 
descending the stairs. ‘‘ Wait till I get her im ressions 
and a sample of her hair. She’s a wrong ‘un, and 
there's a past behind her. Golden Specific !—I don't 
think. Nor yet golden hair! Peroxide!” 

He sighed. He was not grumbling. His superiors 
as a whole were very good to him, though Tibbutts 
was down on him ; but he wished for more latitude. 
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Cotone, Puiur Kenyon stood with his back to 
the fireplace, his hands in his trouser pockets, his head 
turned forward, his eyeglass erung and fro in front 
of him like a pendulum ; he watched it abstractedly. 
He had called to see his sister-in-law, in his own words, 
“To cheer the poor girl up a bit.” 

‘The family had been having a bad time of it, a 
deuced bad time; it was awkward for 
him too, professionally. They could not 
deprive him of his pension —still Colonel 
Kenyon never thought of himself. With 
him [the Service came first, his friends 
second; Phillip ‘also ran,” or a bad 
third ! 

Phebe was reclining on the Chester- 
field; her superbly cut black gown—the 
latest thing from Crushington’s—showed 
off her neat figure to perfection; it was 
relieved by touches of white and was quite 
devoid of crépe. 

For crépe gave Phobe the horrors—and 
she had had enough of them to bear 
lately. She was holding a dainty, 
perfumed handkerchief to her eyes, in 
which tears were glistening. ° 

“Ry gad, I like a plucky woman.” 
the Colonel barked. He had a horrible 
suspicion that Phaebe was going to cry— 
that was why he did not look at her. 
“You did a big thing when you stood up 
in the witness-box and saved that. fellow s 
life—a big thing, by gad! Poor old 
Durward—he would have appreciated 
that, Phoebe, yes, he would; for all his 
faults, he liked to see the game played.” 

Phoebe sniffed and caught a tear on her 
handkerchief. 

The Colonel visibly wilted. ‘That 
reminds me—playing the game—that 
chap Rupert Lang takes a deep interest 
in your affair, ‘The Langs are all right, of 
course, but no class, Phoebe—demmed 
lawyers—hate the tribe! But as I was 
going to say—playing the game—what 
about the chap you saved, David Inglis, 
eb ? Seen him since he was discharged *”’ 

Phebe caught another tear on her 
handkerchief. 

“How absurd you are. Phillip. He 
was only discharged to-day.” 

The Colonel twirled his moustache. 

“He ought to have come straight here—you saved his 
life—did a big thing. He owes you—by gad, he owes 
you all a man has to give.” 

Phoebe visibly brightened. 

“You think so? We've been friends all our 
lives. But there’s Mimi, you know, little Mimi 
Hume.” 

‘ Thabe looked thoughtfully at her neatly-shod 
ect. 

Colonel Kenyon wagged his head to and fro, then 
started and gave a short, sharp laugh : diving his hand 
into the breast pocket of his coat he pulled out a weekly 
paper, a society journal which hawked the latest 
scandal, indiscretions of the theatre, the Turf, and 
the club. 

‘That reminds me, there's a bit of hot stuff in this 
week's SMART Soctety, the sort of thing that would 
have sot poor old Durward guessing. Sorry, Phoehe— 

wot old Durward. Dash it all, it’s hard to realise 
e's gone.” 

He opened the newspaper at a turned-down page and 
gave it to Phobe: “ A low-down game to play—but 
piquant—sets one guessing.” 

Phoebe took the journal languidly, but as she com- 
men-ed to read her expression changed, the colour 
floo:led her pale cheeks, her eyes glistened. 

The paragraph was headed : 

“Tne Visit or a Vicar’s Pretty DavcuTeErR. 
“We have heard a naughty little story hailing 
from o village not a hundred miles from Oxford 
which promises to blossom into a fascinating 


In the sentence, “That ballad always charms and attracts,” the only 


romance. The heroine is the beautiful daughter 
of the stern and sturdy vicar of the aforesaid 
village. The reverend gentleman, a wise and 
careful parent, seldom allowed his pretty daughter 
out of his sight. But love laughs at locksmiths, 
and late one night this week the vicar was 
awakened to find the virginal couch of his daughter 
empty. . 

A certain unworthy member of his flock, 
evidently understudying Sherlock Holmes, sug- 
gested a visit to a neighbouring farm where a 
gentleman well known in London Society was 
taking a rest cure. Evidently he had_ benefited 
greatly by his sojourn in the country, for when 
the vicar and his cicerone arrived. this gay Lord 
Quex was smoking a matutinal cigarette and, it 
is said, gazing affectionately at a dainty pair of 
shoes reclining on the hearth. ; 

“ The reverend gentleman recognised the shoes, 
and on investigation found his daughter lying on 
her hostess’ bed with a broken ankle. Of course, 
the presence of the gentle lady who owned the 
farm made everything quite comme il faut, and as 
there are many atiles to be negotiated between the 
Vicarage and the farm a broken ankle can easily 
be explained. . 

“We understand the daring young lady was 
removed to her home as quickly as possible. The 

ay Lord Quex is now a constant visitor at the 
jicarage. Developments are anxiously awaited 
in the little village, and it is rumoured that the 


hat 


Before Mrs. Wex could stop him, Jarvis had read the letter pieced 


together on the floor. 


broken ankle may lead to the mending of a 
youthful heart.” 

Colonel Kenyon held out his hand for the paper, but 
peave tucked it down beside ber into the Chester- 

eld. 

“ Quite romantic, ch? Now, poor old Durward——” 

The drawing-door opened and the servant. announced 
Mr. Rupert Lang. Phoebe rose to grect him. The 
Colonel looked a little embarrassed and blew his nose 
violently. 

“Think I ought to be getting along; perhaps you 
want a quiet talk—business and all that sort of thing.” 

“Don't go on my account,” Lang said carelessly. 
“T've just called to inquire.” 

“Same here,” the Colonel barked. “ At your 
service, Phebe—awfully glad that Durward did the 
right thing by you. You won't starve anyway, eh, 
what ? Still at your service if you do.” He laughed 
awkwardly and searched for his hat and stick, which he 
had left downstairs. 

Phoebe gave him her hand. 

“Don't go, Phillip, I'd like a quiet talk with Mr. 
Lang, but you'll find a whisky-and-soda and the comic 
papers in the morning-room next door.” She opened 
a door on the left. ‘* You'd better stay to dinner.” 

“ Whisky-and-soda—happy thought.” The Colonel 
disappeared, muttering to himself.. Phabe closed 
the door and looked at Lang interrogatively. 

There was a moment’s silence. Without asking 
permission Lang lit a cigarette. 

** You've heard the news ?”” Phoebe asked. 
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He kept his eyes on the flame of the match be tad 
just struck. . 

“What news? That David is discharged? Yes 
I had information of that fact last night, that brouzit 
me to town. How are things progressing—have \uy 
seen him yet?” ; 

Phcebe shook her head. 

“T'm a little anxious, Rupert. Suppose he goog 
straight down to Hallard’s Cross ? He's not a man 
to be easily put off anything. He’s queer, is Davis), 
He doesn’t say much, but he thinks—and he acts, 
If they meet—it's all ap with me, I shall tose tin, 
And you?” 

Rupert met Phosbe's eyes then ; they flashed recog... 
tion, exchanged their eecrets. Each read the hea:t f 
the other, and of the two the woman's heart was Incy 
soiled than tho man’s. Love, jealousy, passion, 4:4 
the strange inscrutable whim of a woman were 1! 
forces at work within her breast. Greed. lust, power, 
spurred Rupert Lang. Love—he believed that was 4 
commodity like bread-and-cheese, to be bought ant 
sold. 

“Inglis mustn't meet Mimi,” he said under b's 
breath, glancing over his shoulder at the door behi:i 
which Colonel Kenyon had disappeared. “I'm ving 
to marry her, I’ve made up my mind to that, not!. :.. 
shall stop me.” He laughed. “I don’t think ary. 
thing can stop me now, but I’m taking no risks. 11's 
an infernal nuisance, David being discharged; if they'd 
only kept him a week or a fortnight longer.” . 

“There's many a slip——” Phoebe quoted. 

Rupert inned. “I know.” He 
oi at his watch. ‘It’s ten to one 

avid Inglis will come to see you beiws 
he goes down to Hallard’s Cross, suppo-1..z 
he does dare to beard the vicar in !is 
den. Gad, he won't get a pleas.rt 
reception anyway! But he'll come irs 
first; his honour, his sense of duty — 
you know David.” 

“Don't laugh at him.” Piehe oood 
quickly. ‘Remember 1 love him. «ill 
it madness if you like, but T always loved 
him, always wanted him, Still one vin’ 
starve. But now I'm free, and | must 
have him, mine and mince alone, my 
husband.” 

Rupert Lang puffed quickly ar ha 
cigarette, then, throwing at into ibs 
urate, walked the length of the rom 
and back again. He stopped at one 
of the French windows and stared ito 
the street. 

“When he comes, as he will come. tell 
him you know the name of the woman !e 
was sheltering in his rooms that night. 18 
night you called, the aight of the--cr— 
affair.” 

Phoebe winced ; she waa neither socovl 
nor so callous but that the reference to 
her murdered busband, chilled her to 
the marrow. 

“ But 1 don't know,” she whispercd 
unsteadily. 

Rupert Lang swung round.“ ‘Then 
Tl tell you: i was Mimi's mother, bel 
Hume. ‘Never mind how I’ve learnt, but 
1 know, | have proof... . Si 
must have killed your husband, who 
else? David shielded her, probally 
knows where she's hiding.’ He looked 
at her triumphantly. ‘ Now, then, wivit 
do you say to that? You've got him in 
the hollow of your hand, haven't yor? 
You can do what you like with fim. 
Make him your husband, make him your slave. 
make him your toy, your plaything. You © 
get all you want, then you can cast him aside into the 
gutters—in my opinion, the best place for him.” 

“Oh, my God!” Phoebe was swaying to and iro. 
her face hidden in her hands. Sho had never loved 
Durward Kenyon; he had only taught her fear and 
hatred ; but with all her faults she was still human ; se 
had been her husband, and for the moment the primitive 
emotion of revenge swamped all other emotions. 
Betty Hume, the mother of the girl David loved, bad 
killed Durward, taken the life of her husband. When 
she dropped her hands from her face her cyrs 
flamed, they glistened like the eyes of a cat seckiig 
its prey. 

“Ig this true?” Her breast heaved tumultuous!. 
her whole body was aflame with passion; love «1 
hate seemed inextricably mixed together. Both weir 
sweet; just for the moment revenge seemed the 
sweeter. 

“Ask him when he comes,” Rupert hissed.“ Tell 
him you know, tax him with it, see what he says.” 

The silence that followed was broken by the janzl- 
of the electric bell from the basement followed by 4 
double knock on the front door. Rupert listened. 

“Perhaps he’s telegraphed to——" Steppin 
quietly to the French windows he opened them and 
leaning over the balcony, looked down, Then he stood 
by Pheebe’s side and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“He has come. He's coming to thank you for 
saving his life. ‘The game’s in your hands, Phube.” 
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Her breath was coming in short, hard gasps; her | exaggcrate the d ; P 
eyes still ecintillated, ~ —_ oratila on orn pik te bse this woman. A wave of | amy 
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h the better.” Chester. that he sat on the | Gnawing "soo ; 

— well, so muc! e r. “It was very plucky of you,” he stammered, * I can re ee BAll Other Kinds of 
Pain Are Promptly 
~[ don't know that I want to marry him now,” | could scarcely hear her. 
why you insisted that you were alone with me in my / a, 


“ \ake him promise to marry you now. I'll wait in 
“it 
He was moving away when Phoobo stopped him. | never repay you.” 
Phebe said between her teeth. “It's so horrible. “At first I didn't understand,” he continued, Relieved by 
rooms that evening—after you had really gone, I 


there with Colonel Kenyon. we happen to overhear 

yliey heard the front door open and close. “It was so easy.” Her voice was so low that he 

‘'o think he knew who killed my husband ; to think | picking his w Rete Aste ae as ;, 

vo thitered that woman on sda nigh went owe picking his words with difficulty—* didn’t understand, Zam - Buk. 
lim. To think I stood up in the witness-box and 
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they're married, I'll strike. Then T'll tell him I know 
who he sheltered, then I'll put the police on her track, 
Lave her arrested, tried, condemned, hanged.” 

“ Hush, you don’t know what you're saying ; you're 
mad.” 

“AmI?” Her fingers tightened on his arm, held 
lim in a vice. “I’ve heard you laugh at love; a 
passing fancy, & thing of the moment, yousay. Perhaps 
\ou're right, perhaps revenge is better. By Heavens, 
‘what a revenge I’ve got! For he scorned me, wouldn't 
have my kisses, turned me out of his rooms—and for 
that child’s mother, the woman who killed my 
}usband.” 

Rupert was alarmed. Footsteps sounded on the 
corridor outside. 

“ We don’t know that she killed him,” he whispered. 
“Perhaps she only connived at his death. 
I'erhaps——” 

‘the door opened. ‘‘ Mr. David Inglis wishes to sec 
you, madam ; he’s in- the dining-room.” 

Wait until I ring, then show him up.” 

Rupert Lang breathed freely again. He turned 
away, and taking 6 handkerchief from his pocket 
n.opped his brow. He lit his second cigarette, but his 
rngers trembled. Phabe was watching him out of 
tte corners of her half-closed eyes. 

‘They both found it difficult to break the silence now. 
lang moved slowly towards the morning-room ; he 
jcard Colonel Kenyon chuckling over a joko in one of 
the comic papers, then the green cover of Smart 
<Uciety on the Chesterfield caught his eye. 

“So you've seen it?” he jerked out. “ Rather 
neat, eh? If everything else fails I shall make a 
yood journalist.” 

“You want to marry her, you mean to marry her,” 
Vhocbe whispered. Her eyes were almost terrible now, 
just two bright flames, nothing human in them at all. 
Lang realised for the first time how terrible and 
cungerous @ thing is 4 woman's wrath. He did not 
reply. 

“'T was a rich woman until my husband was 
murdered,” Phoebe continued. “T sacrificed love for 
ambition, I won’t deny it. Am I to be robbed of both ? 
I'm left with a paltry five or six hundred a year, not 
cnough to pay my lingerie bill.” She gave a dreadful 
little laugh. * tf you marry Mimi Hume you make 
money out of it, don’t you, a fortune? I know, I 
know, don’t speak. Suppose I prefer revenge and you 
don't marry her? Ah, that hurts. If I help you, 
Rupert, what do I get out of it? David and I will be 
poor—a little wedding present, cheque for ten or 
twelve thousand pounds, eh ? 8 

She came to the fireplace and put her finger on the 
electric bell. 

“Something of that sort,” he said uneasily. 

The bell rang shrilly. 

“You might ask your father to drop me a line to 


eyes of a cat, but they were kind, troubled h 
with a lurking sense of Dorae ; dove-like. ied 
I knew you were risking your life to shield some- 
one, and because I loved you I risked my honour to 
save you. After all, there was nothing in it; it made 
me happy. It has made life possible. But don’t let 
us talk about ourselves. The past is finished and 
done with ; there's the future—your future, David. 
You don't mind my hoping—you are brave, I_ know, 
;ou're going on with your work 2? You won't let this 
low knock you over, you'll give your whole life to your 
work now, you'll do big things, write a really great 
book. I shall be waiting in my little quict corner, 
watching.” 

David's jaws were tightly sct. His fists, tight] 
clasped moved restlessly up and down the Chesterfield. 
Phoebe waited. Presently he touched and knocked 
aside the green covered socicty journal. Phebe 
started to her fect with a little ery ‘nd picked it up 
quickly, then suddenly became cu.barrass ‘d. 

“‘ Forgive me, I don’t want you to s-¢ this.” 

He laughed mirthlessly. 

“Does it contain a history of my life and a photo- 
graph? You don't suppose [ care what they say about 
me ; but about others—might I look ?” 

“No, it’s nothing.” She roused his curiosity, 
fanned the flames of fear, playing her part admirably. | 
Then when he insisted, and she had given him tho 
journal, she turned away, hiding her head while he 
vead the pare ph. 

He said nothing ; not a sound nor a word escaped his 
lips; he tossed it contemptuously into the waste- 
paper basket and sat for a long time as motionless as a 
figure of stone. Watching him out of the corners of 
her eyes Phebe felt the old love and desire warming 
her veins again, obliterating revenge. | 
Yes, he was the type of man she wanted for her | 
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husband. 

“That settles it.’ He scarcely breathed the now | 
familiar phrase, one he had repeated to himself over | | ALL Wii0 ARE INTERESTED IN THE LAND QUESTION 
an eed again during the last hour, But Pheebe heard | | SHOULD READ SIR GILBERT PARKER'S NEW Books 
and smileq, ‘ 

Presently he cleared his voice and rose from the , T H E LAN D 
Chesteriield. H 9 

“You say that you knew I was sheltcring someone 
that night? I won't ask how you discovered my THE PEOPLE 
secret, but I must know if you knew who it was ?”” 

She bowed her head but made no reply. David AND 
waited a while, then he insisted. He stood by her 
side, he took her hands, he forced her to look at him. THE STATE 

“Tf you know who it was you must tell me.” ’ 

“You were sheltering the woman who killed my A Case for Small Ownership and a Handbook. 
husband, Betty Hume.” * 

He held her ae in a vice, she might have cricd By or serie ee BARKER, MP 
aloud with the pain, but to be hurt by bim was a | (siakcawan ofthe Besull OaGer ap COnIAN Es 
subtle pleasure. 

“No, no. I swear it, she never killed Durward. 


Assisted by RICHARD DAWSON, Secretary of the Suull 
Ownership Committee. 


that effect. Now go and amuse Phillip in the morning- | She may—know—who—who killed him. In some Bome of the contents are: The Problem ant the Wav 
room, but don’t make a noise.” inexplicable way she is connected with his death. Ca re ee hal La Coenen: i Ee ets 
Scarcely had the door closed on him when David | ‘That's all, you must believe that’s all.” in Bevan ‘Land Settlement and Land Ba. lo ta 


Pheebe looked as if she was about to swoon, David different countries. 


r 0 in his Ss. 
oT fore ed 19 hold ue iia Hg ais - : Price 1’: in paper wrapper, of 2/-cl-th, at all Booksellers «pos fm 
Phebe,” he said clearly, * you risked a womans Sd_extra, from A.F. SOWTER, Publisher, 23 Maiden Lans, Lu ton. W 


dearest possession to save me ; all I have to offer in 
return, a poor enough exchange, is my life. As yon 
say, we are henceforth both lonely travellers through | “THE PREMIER FOODS OF THEIR CLASS.” 

life; if by travelling together I can lighten your See MEDICAL TIMES, 26th Jie, 1900 


burden and serve you, then let us go together.” se 
She looked at him.‘ What do you mean a PLASMON 


“Tam asking you to be my wife.” 
PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR. Sd. per tn. 


“ David—— ; 
The door of the morning-room opened and Colonel 

“Much greater nutritive value than ordi- 

dinary Cocoa 


Phillip Kenyon blustered into tho room. Rupert 
ne ERITISH MED. JOUR., 101i I'eb., 1910, 


Lang had prompted him, and then made his escape by 


another exit. 
The best that Scotland grows 


By gad, here's another spicy paragraph about that 
Oxford incident——” He stopped as he saw David. 

«wEnormously increased in gq, per 

value by the packet. 


Pheebe had risen and placed her arms about his neck. 
Colonel Kenyon blew his nose violently. When the 
operation was over he held out his hand to Inglis. 
“Glad to see you again, sir. I'm sure I—entered 
unceremoniously, but I quite understand. Most 7 
addition of Plasmon. 
—LANCET. 
Four minutes’ ie on'z required. 
" agnificent.”’ 
Simply eee TC aD. 


was announced. Phabe stood with her back to the 
door facing the mirror. With one of those lightning- 
like changes of which only women aro capable she 
composed her features, momentarily controlled her 
emotions, and when she turned to greet her visitor 
there was nothing to suggest the violent nerve storin 
that had just taken place. 

‘The half-veiled eyes, the slight suggestion of agita- 
tion, the hesitancy, seemed natural and proper. She 
did not offer her hand, but David came straight to her 
side and took it holding it between his own. Of the 
two he was the more emotional, the morc confused. 

He owed this woman more than his own freedom. 
He could not but be grateful, though unconsciously his 
gratitude was tinged with bitterness. He had saved 
Letty Hume, but he had lost the woman he loved. 

_That was not Phebe’s fault. When at last he spoke 
his voice was steady and weil under control : 

“T was discharged to-day as perhaps you know ; 
before doing anything else I came to you, Pheebe, for 
I owe my freedom to you.” 

__ She hung her head and Tried to withdraw her hand. 
The colour ebbed and flowed in her face. 

David was surprised ; he had expected something 
very different from Phocbe. He looked at her closely ; 
it was easy to see that she had suffered, that she wis 
undergoing great mental strain. He was partly 
responsible. It was not like Phoebe Kenyon to be shy. 

There was a long, embarrassing silence. It served 
to increage David's sense of gratitude, it served to 


proper under the circumstances —most gentlemanly.” 
Suddenly he pushed David aside and jumped to the 
Chesterticld. as 

“ By gad, your help, Inglis «+ + she’s fainted. 
. . + Poor girl, most natural under the circum- 
stances |” PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY 


(in nxt weeks instalment Perey terete) as AND IS OBTAINABLE EVEBYWHLSE, 


A matchbox to the ten readers who send longest sentences with any one vowel. Mark postcards “ Ballad.” (See page 264.) 


a 
DAINTY DISHES. 


Boiled Apple Rolly Poly 

Is especially useful for using up small 
apples. Make «ligt suet crust, roll it out very thin, 
and cover with chopped apple. Sift sugar over the 
fruit and flavour with a little grated lemon-rind, 
and, if liked, a suspicion of ground cinnamon. 
Roll up the paste, moisten the ends, and pinch 
them together securely. Boil in a cloth for two 
hours, or longer if time permits. 

Plum Pudding Without Eggs. 

One pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of chopped suet, half a pound of stoned raisins, 
half a pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, two ounces of chopped peel, and half a nut- 
meg, grated. saltspoonful of mixed spice, two large 
tablespoonfuls of dark treacle. Mix altogether 
with nearly a pint of milk. Place in a greased 
basin and boil for six hours, 

Chrinimas Cake. 

hree-quarters of a pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of caster sugar, 
quarter of a pound of chopped almonds, quarter of a 
pound of glac¢ cherries, quarter of a pound of sul- 
tanas, quarter of a pound of citron peel, grated rind 
of a large lemon, half a wineglassful of brandy, four 
eggs, one teaspoonful of baking powder. Beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream, add the eggs and the 
rest of the ingredients (the cherries should be cut 
in half). Pour the mixture into a paper-lined tin, 
and bake in a very moderate oven for three hours. 
Turkey Giblets. 

The giblets are the neck, feet, liver, gizzard. 
and heart. Lay them in warm water till, well 
cleansed. Dry them and cut into pieces. Put them 
in a stewpan with about a quarter of a pound of 
rump steak cut into pieces, and two ounces of bacon 
in strips. Add two ounces of butter, and let all 
brown. Dredge in some flour, and then add an 
onion, carrot, and turnip, all cut small, pepper and 
salt to taste. Stew gently till tender, removing the 
pieces as ready ; the liver and pinions will be ready 
first, and the gizzard last. Skim off all the fat, and 
serve. 

Rabbit Pie 

Makes an excellent hot dish for the carly 
dinner, and an economical one, too. Choose a nice 
wild rabbit, skin it and cut it into joints, dividing 
the large pieces again and removing all the bone 
you can, Take a deep piedish, line it with slices 
of bacon, then put in the pieces of rabbit, dipped 
in flour, pepper and salt. Amongst the joints, 
when eggs are cheap, set quarters of hard-boiled 
eggs, tiny balls of veal stuffing, and rolls of streaky 
bacon. Fill the dish in this way and then pour over 
a good stock or water. Cover with crust, ornament 
nicely, and bake for one and a half to two hours. 
Make Sausages 

As follows and you will be delighted with the 
results. Take two pounds of lean pork, mince it 
fincly and remove all skin. Place it in a basin and 
season it with herbs, marjoram, salt, and a suspicion 
of powdered sage. Work the ingredients well 
together and add one-sixth of the quantity of 
breadcrumbs. Have some skins perfectly clean, 
rub them with lemon-juice or vinegar, and lay them 
in cold water until required. Take them cut, 
fill them with the meat, and tie in lengths of about 
three inches. The sausages are then ready to be 
eaten, either fried or boiled, according to taste. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 57. 
CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


No. 2. No. 3. 
1 packet Cakeoma. 1 packet Cukeoma. 
8 oe Butter and Lard. 3 or 40z. Lard or 
2 Eggs. Dripping. 
14 lbs. Currants and 1 Ib. Currants. 


3 lb. Candied Peel. 

3a ratte Nutmeg.* 

A pinch mixed Spice.* 
‘gla 


Raisins. 
3 1b. Candied Peel. 
2 glass of Milk. 
A wineglassful Rum.* 
4a grated Nutmeg.* 
Pinch mixed Spice.* 
Makes about 3jlbs. 

* Optional. 

MeEtTHop.—Mix the dry ingredients together 
and rub the Butter, etc., in with them. Beat up 
the Eggs and Rum (if any are used) and add 
them, then the milk and mix lightly. Finally the 
fruit and finish mixing. Bake ina moderate oven. 

Cakeoma is sold in 3!d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


ss Milk. 
Makes about 2? Ibs. 


Ad 
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WHY WE DON'T KEEP A SERVANT. 


By a Young Housewife. 


Oxe of the reasons, of course, is becauso we 
cannot afford one. But even if Tom earned 
eee? and more we should still do our own 
work. : 

You see, housework isn’t really as bad as it 
sounds if you set about it properly. | What, most 
wives object to chiefly is the “ washing up and 
the scrubbing. . 

Now, I have a way of my own for saving trouble 
in this respect. , 

First, I scrape the dishes into a piece of news- 
paper. “* Messy,”’ you say ? But then we have 
not got a backyard, and the dustbin is kept in our 
flat. As it is only emptied once a week I find this 
dodge very useful to keep all nasty smells away 
especially in summer. 

How to Scrub the Lino. 

Next, I put the dishes into a basin and run the cold 
tap on them for a few minutes. This does quite 
half the cleansing without any exertion on my part. 
Then I take them one by one. and, holding the plate 
at the corner, plunge it into nearly boiling soapy 
water. Of course. I can’t put my hands in this, 


so 1 rub the grease off with a tiny mop made of 


flannel ticd tightly to a short notched slick. As 
the hot water soon becomes greasy I give the 
crockery another rinse under the cold tap before 
drying. 

Tables and benches I scrub in the ordinary way. 
But I absolutely refuse to do the lino in that silly. 
uscless, old-fashioned manner on the hands and 
knees. When I bought my present scrubbing- 
brush I paid an extra threepence and got also a 
thin broomstick. Tom soon nailed this on to the 
scrubbing-brush for me. At first he grumbled and 
said the stick would be sure to split. But we fore- 
stalled this by binding tle end of the stick with 
twine and then gumming it over. 

In this way we made a scrubbing-broom, 
and the result is my floors look all the cleaner 
because I can put much more strength into the 
scrubbing. 


Lighting the Morning Fire. 
I don't have much trouble with polishing. The 
fact is, I have very little to polish. When we were 
“ setting up housekeeping " the shopwalker wanted 


us to buy lots of beautifully glistening pots and ; 
pans and fenders and fire-screens, and so forth, 


but Tom wisely reminded me that these things 
would take such a lot of cleaning. 

Lighting fires used to be a hit of a nuisance. 
especially in the winter mornings, and we used 
to have no little trouble in getting a good blaze 
before Tom left for the oftice. But I found 
that the pieces of oiled paper in which butter 
and other greasy substances are wrapped 
make a capital fire-lighter. Bacon rind and 
soiled pieces of lump sugar are also very useful for 
this purpose. 

We nearly burned the house down once when 
“ drawing " a slack fire by holding an open news- 
paper over the grating. This is sometimes neces- 
sary, but there is only one safe way of doing it, 
and that is to hold the newspaper under the tap 
first, so that it cannot catch fire. 

I know a few “wrinkles.” But I am always 
willing and anxious to learn more. That is why 
I always keep my eye on the Home Notes Page 
of P.W. 
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HOME HINTS. 
AY Keep Paraffin Corked 

To prevent evaporation and was's 
and to keep the oil perfectly clean. : 
Open Book Sheives 

Are far better for boolis than closcd-in shely 5, 
Doors kcep out dust, but they also keep in damp. 
All Saucepans 

Should be boiled once in three months in ti.) 
copper. In this way they can be kept in peii-.; 
cleanliness. 

Never Store Anything 

In white paper. Chlovide of lime is usd to 
bleach it, and this will injure the colour of ia. 
fabric which it envelopes. 

To Destroy Pleas on a Cat 

Buy some pennyroyal, and rua diith i.) 
the fur behind the cat's ears, where the ins: 
generally congregate. (Reply to TRoveep.) 
Pipeclay for Doorsteps. 

Try using pipeclay instead of whiting. It 
does not come off on the skirts and will keop cio 
for several days. (Reply to Emity.) 

Bamboo Rods 

Make cheap curtain poles. Before using thom 
rub with sand paper so that they may be perf «i'y 
smooth and not tear the muslin kems. 


To Purify the Air of Bedrooms. 

If a lamp, candle, or very little fire is boy! 
burning in the grate a draught is created in 1): 
chimney, which quickly carries out the foulest air. 
Scraps of Toilet Soap 

Should be saved, and then melted down iu + 
saucepan with & little milk, When thorousi, 
dissolved stir in a little fine oatmeal, Porn iio 
cakes and dry for use. 

House Plants, 

Such as aspidistras, should be put oul in 
warm rain occasionally. Bring them in whis 
still wet, and wipe each leaf with a soft duswi 
to remove every particle of dirt. 


Hot Water Bottles 

Are in demand in cold weather. Tuste.l, 
heat a clean brick in the oven or under the fim, 
Slip it into a thin cotton bag, and it is ready for u-.. 
A great recommendation to this bed-warmer 
that it does not leak! (Thanks to F. W. J.) 
Tainted Game. 

Sometimes gamo which is sent by post arriv 
slightly tainted. When this occurs treat it thus: 
Pluck and draw the birds as quickly as possi, 
and then immerse in new milk. Leave for cizi i 
or twelve hours. then take up and wipe carefull, 
and the game is ready for cooking. 


CAUSE AND EPFECT 

account for ull the phenomena of the universe. 
The great law of cause and effect rules everything, 
from our simplest actions to the most intricat« 
works of man. In the case of Christm.s 
puddings, mince pies, and other delicious sweets, 
the palatable effect is caused by currants. 
Currants contain an abundance of natural graj 
sugar, the finest and most nourishing of nature's 
sweets, and are the primary cause of the attractiv: 
flavour in those confections. Try the effect of 
currants in other dishes. Currants can be uset 
in countless ways with benefit to health, pleasut> 
to the taste, and economy in the household budget. 
Sir Francis Laking, the King’s physician, say~ 

“Many are the ways in which currants can enter 
into daily use in the household with great advan- 
tage to health and pocket.” Many of the wa), 
of using Currants are contained in a useful little 
currant recipe book, which your grocer will give 


you free of any charge. Begin with this recipe 


to-day. ; 
Munich Pudding. 

doz. brown bread (free from crust), 407. flour, 

inch of salt, 1 teaspoonful baking powder, 20”. 
chopped snet, 40z. currants, 3oz.sugar, loz. candir! 
peel (finely chopped), 4 teaspoonful cinnamon 
or mixed spice, 1 egg, 2 tablespoonfuls syrup. 

MeTHop.—Soak the bread in milk or water: 
when quite soft squeeze it dry, and beat it smooth 
with a fork. Mix the flour and other dry ingre- 
dients, then add the syrup and the egg. Mix this 
thoroughly with the whole of the ingredicnts. 
If the mixture is tco stiff add a little milk cr 
water, Butter 1 large or 2 emaller puddins 
moulds, snd nearly fill with the prepared misture. 
Cover with greased parer, and steam fcr about 
2 hours. Unmould, dish up, and serve with a 
hot custard or chocolate sauce. 


Lady readers, “ Why is marriage like a pudding recipe?” Scissors for the ten best answers. Mark postecards “ Marriage.” 
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N]|GRATIS TO ALL 
SUFFERERS. 


Rheumatism & Gout 
CURED. 


A 4/6 box free. 
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THE FREE GIFT. With a box of PEPS handy, coughs, colds, and influenza 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
Land Department, 
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Kapu tine STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers, 
mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


IE SC SNE SERPS) 
The “Wincarnis” Campaign 
against : 


COUGHS, COLDS and CHILLS 


At this season of the year mest of us habitually suffer from Coughs, 
Colds and Chills. These ailments are bad enough in themselves, 
but their real danger is in their liability to develop into Nasal 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Influenza, or even Consumption, unless the 
system is equipped to withstand these more dangerous il!nesses. 
The proprietors of “ WINCARNIS” are organising a campaign 
against COUGHS, COLDS, CHILLS, BRONCHITIS, and 
INFLUENZA, and propose to distribute another 


100,000 BOTTLES OF ‘ WINCARNIS” FREE 


to the first 100,000 applicants sending the coupon from this 
advertisement. These bottles are not mere tasting samples, but 
contain enough “ Wincarnis’’ to do you a definite amount cf geoc. 
You owe it to yourself to send for a free bottle now. 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. 
at Chemists’, 


Kaput'ne,' 


Centre Minor and Handsome Panel Pictures each side, 68. 
lengths of Moulding in every choice design mauufactured, at less than half the prices usually 
charzed. Bevelled Silver Plate Mirrors for Overmantels, 2s. 6d.; ordinary Plate Mirrors 
from 10d. ea.; Best te Cardboard for mounting pictures, 10¢d. doz., or Tinted Is. doz. ; 
Picture Binge from 43d. 3; Cabinet Mounts, 10 in. by 8 in., cut out, 74d. doz. ; very best 
quality Tools, Cramps, Vices, Planes, Saws—in fact, every requisite for picture framing. 

rite now for our 22-page illustrated Art Supplement, Post Free; or our Grand Guide 
and Catalogue, 500 illustrations, Picture and Mouldings, free per parcels post, 3d. 


WATKINS (World Provider), 


You may feel well to-day, but what about | infinitely more dangerous diseaces Fota 
to-morrow or next week? — A piercing east | pleasant and prompt remedy and free au es 
wind, a sharp frost, & draughty train journey, | preventive is Offered you free, Take 
or even the sudden change from a warm room advantage of this offer now. Fill 
to the cold air outside, may easily set up ajin the Coupon and post tt to- 
cold in the head or on the chest and once | day, and by return you will 
these ailments get a firm hold, they are not | receive a liberal bottie of 
only diflic ult to remove, but mav develop into |“ Wircarnis.”” 


SEND 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


Do away with the house- 
bold drudgery of con- 
readily d tinually polishing your 
cleans tar- 3 ‘ | prasses and other metal 
nished metals. “2 at ° fittings. Use 
imparting to them 

@ brilliancy that is 

produced only by Globe, 

—a brilliancy that lasts. 


And only a little Globe is needed. 
A distinct economy in your metal 
polish bills. 


Globe Metal Pelish. Paste and T.iquid: 

Paste, Id, 2d. 4d. and larger tis. 

Liquid, 24. 6d. and 1/- unique spt inkler-top Cans. 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd., Bow, Locdon, BE. 


COLEMAN & CO. Ltd. 
W 16 Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 


Please send me a free bottle of “ Winco:n 
Ll enclose three penny stamps to pay carriage. 


Address... ..:+++++ ee aia altenanns 
PW., 1512, LOveseeeeeeeeeeeres ore 


As I write, my Double Christmas Number has just 
reached your hands, and already 


ony Seer the first few iain here come 
- in from readers who, having 
ding Again. armed the mysterious plum- 
pudding we presented, discovered that they were 


entitled to Christmas presents. Next week I hope 
to be able to give you a long list of names and 
addresses of readers who found their puddings to 
contain gold and gifts. 


As I told you last week, we are busy getting fresh 
schemes in hand by which we are 
Wew Schemes going to offer you what is so 
Coming useful to all of us—a little ready 
Along. money as prizes. Moreover, we 
are preparing a competition in 
which we hope to bring readers from all parts of 
England and Wales, from Scotland and from Ireland, 
up to the Crystal Palace in London to witness the 
reat English Cup Final football match. The 
etails of this scheme are not yet ready, but I 
Nope to tell you all about it in an early issue. 


We pay half-a-crown each for Picture Paragraphs. 
Bee poge 272. 
Maxy readers who live in “ the remote places of 
the earth ” write to me complain- 
Footline ing that they are unable to enter 
Grumblers. for some of our competitions, an 
in particular for the footlines. I 
am really very sorry that this should be the case, 
but I do not quite see how I am going to remedy 
ft, as it is nobody’s fault. Even P.W. has to be 
content with the best that modern means of 
transport can offer. Ths competitions have to 
be arranged so as to give the greatest satisfaction 
to the greatest number. But that does not mean 
that the minority is neglected. From time to time 
we announce competitions whose conditions are 
specially arranged to suit colonial readers. Also, 
there are always such features as ‘ Odd Corner,” 
* Pioture Pars,’ and letters for this page to which 
there is no time limit. 


Ste half guincas ave on offer on page 270. 

“Ovg parish steeple is under repair,” writes 
Devon Dvump.ine, ‘and the 
weathercock is being exhibited 
at a local shop here. While 
looking at this the other day with 
a friend, he and I started a friendly discussion 
as to the reason why this sign should be put on the 
top of achurch steeple. He said it was to remind 
us of St. Peter's denial. Will you kindly say if 
this is really the case ?””—— 

It is really the case, Devon DustPLinc. The 
custom dates back to the middle of the ninth 
century, when the Pope published an order that 
the figure of a cock was to be set up in every church 
stceple as the emblem of St. Peter. The great 
majority of churches still cling to the habit, but 
there are some notable exceptions. In the case of 
several churches standing on the extreme edge 
of the coast the cock has given place to a lantern, 
which serves the double purpose of lighting the 
people to church and waining the mariners away 
from the rocks. St. Botolph’s Church at Boston 
has, or at all events usel to have, a magnificent 
octagonal lantern of this kind, which shone out 
200 feet above the ground. I also remember one 
at Land's End which could be seen from the Scilly 
Islands, over twenty-six miles away. 


Weather- 
cocks. 


féMaxy years ago,’ writes H. J. F., “when I 
was working on a cattle ranch 


Quarrel- in Wyoming, I had an experience 
some Christ- of a Christmas dinner which I 
mases. which 


think (and hope) is probably 
unique. Four of us gathered in a ‘dug out’ to 
discuss a bottle of rye whisky and a large slab 
ot beef. Unfortunately, two of the cowboys 


started quarreling, and before we knew where: we 
were they were blazing ‘away at each other with 
their revolvers. I and the fourth man each collared 
hold of one and managed to get away their shooting 
irons, but not before one chap had lost a finger 
and the other the best part of an ear. Subse- 
quently, I remember we all made it up and, after 
patching up the wounded, spent as cheery a 
Christmas evening as I have ever enjoyed.’ —— 

Yes, it seems to have been quite cheery, H. J. F. 
Personally, I prefer the more simple old-fashioned 
games such as “* blind-man’s-buff,”’ or hunt-the- 
slipper,” but, of course, there's no accounting for 
taste. 

I remember an old soldier telling me of a some- 
what similar instance of a merry Christmas in 
which he took part at Aldershot in ’59. An 
argument started between the 24th Foot and the 
Tower Hamlets militia as to which had got the 
best Christmas dinner. The discussion became 
so warm that at length the 24th crossed over to 
the quarters occupied by the militia and fired 
on them with loaded rifles. Four of the latter 
were killed and one wounded. 

Again I say give me “ blind-man’s-buff !"* 


Do you contribute to our Odd Corner Column? 


You will notice that the last four pages of this 
number are devoted to political 
announcements. Whenever a 
General Election is held the 
various parties spend large sums 
of money in big coloured posters and leaflets, 
which they spread all over the country. On this 
occasion they have adopted a new method of 
conducting an election campaign, #.e.. by advertis- 
ing in a namber of popular periodicals. I wish to 
make it quite clear to my readers that the presence 
of these advertisements does not in any shape or 
form imply that Pearson’s Weekly has become a 
political paper. It is, and always has been, en- 
tirely non-political, and the fact that political 
advertisements have been accepted does not mean 
that we either agree or disagree with the announce- 
ments made. We are prepared to accept in our 
advertisement pages the manifesto of any great 
political party. 


No Signifi- 
cance ! 


Why not write us a letier yourself and carn a pen-lnife ? 


** AtLoway in Ayrshire,” writes Agps, “is, as you 


on ; are aware, the birthplace of 
Pg Robert Burns, and ‘ Comin’ thro’ 
Rye.” the Rye’ is a poem of his. Most 


people, Scotchmen included, are 
under the impression that the word ‘rye’ implies 
the fields of rye. I have been told, however, that 
as a matter of fact it means a river, or burn as it is 
called in some parts of Scotland. When the lassies 
were fording the river they used to hold up their 
petticoats to prevent them getting wet, and whilst 
they were in that position the lads rushed them and 
kissed tliem, the lassies being quite helpless. It 
was either a kiss or a wet petticoat, and, being 
human, they preferred the former.’’-—— 

And I'm sure one can't blame them, Arps. It 
certainly sounds the more attractive. Your infor- 
mation with regard to the word ‘rye’ is most inter- 
esting. I had always wondered whether it was 
really the custom of Scotch lassies to tramp gaily 
through fields of growing grain, stopping every now 
and then for a bout of catch-as-catch-can with a 
would-be wooer. It seemed to me that if that were 
really so the Scotch farmers must be a singularly 
longsuffering race! If rye means a stream, 
however, the mystery is solved. Burns might 
have saved us puzzling our brains by writing : 
Gin a body meet a body 

Coming thro’ the stream, 

Gin a body kiss a body 

Need a body scream ? 


Don't forget te 


Poolline Contests, 


A READER writes to ask the derivation and meaning 
of the word “ cad ’"— 

How “Cad” “Cad” was originally a Lincoln- 

Came, shire word, and was a contraction 

of “ carrion.”” Thus a cad-crow 

meant a carrion crow. It will be seen from this 

how easily the word came to be used a3 a term 
of reproach. 


WEEE ENDING 
Deo. 15, 1910v. 


——_. 


On page 3 of the red cover you will find the lite. 
list of awards in our Footlin:; 
competitions, and as my Ind. 
readers are eager to know t!; 
answers that won in their own 
competition, “ Why is a lov 
like an airship 2?” I have pleasure in quoting soi; 
of them. 

Mrs. J. T. S. puts the matter neatly when sj,3 
says, ‘‘ Because both promise a ‘lift’ above our 
present sphere.” i 


Why isa 
Lover Like 
an Airship ? 


Miss G. W. is cruel—to the ai. 
ships—when she suggests as a reply, “ Beesi::s 
‘long stops’ are their weak points.” Miss J. s , 
to quote a third answer, regards the art of makin, 
love from a somewhat cynical standpoint. ‘tj, 
lover is like an airship in her opinion “ because ti:, 
bigger his ‘ screw’ the better progress he'll make.” 
On the other hand, Mrs. H. J. breaks into poc',,. 
“ Why isa lover like an airship 2°’ ¢* It is becau-o.” 
she sings in reply : 

“To supreme heights he rises 

In efforts to please, 
And then down to earth quickly 
- He drops—on his knees!” 


Give us a good litle for this page and we'll yee yoia 
good pen-knife. 


ANOTHER interesting competition was the “ Wis.” 
Contest in which readers wera 


Try These invited to submit sentences 
Sentencesat wholly or mainly composed cf 
Christmas letters which in themselves foiu 
Parties. words. The attempts sent giva 


a wonderful sidelight into tha 
phonetic capabilities of the alphabet. 

Take the following, composed by W. B. [.: 
“OQ TITTQ.”1Z, “IGUCDR;AJ ULB, LU 
SA KN 4 T.” 

Translated into plain spelling this simply reais, 
“Oh, Fortescue,’ I said, ‘I see you seedy a:2; 
a jay you'll be, if you essay cayenne for tca.’”’ 

Here's another, sent by W. J. G.: B4 U 2 NI. 
SA, U should in NRG RA. “ Before you to excel 
essay, you should in energy array.’ Quite 
homely little piece of advico. 

Then a number of readers worked politic! 
allusions, notably to Form 4, into their attempts, 
but here is one that should appeal in particular (» 
Parliamentary candidates: UL F2 PF A YZPI 
B4 UL B of NEUUSNM.P. “You'll have to 
have a wise headpiece before you'll be of any use 13 
an M.P.” 

I have room for just one more, and I quote it 
as it contains advice that all will appreciate: 
UU 11 ii B EE YY, OP.W. Bi U. “To use one's 
eyes be doubly wise, see P.W’. before you.” 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on fp 3- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weo'’s. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these footiin: 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written on 1 
separate postcard. : 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the compatiti 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand commer. Yo 
will find this name in the announcement of the c mpectiti a 
in the footline. 

4, Allattempts must arrive not later than Thassliy, 
Decemb»r loth. : 

6. Each competition will be judged separately, and tis 
prizes, as announced in the fvotiines, will be awarded ty 
the efforts consid2red the best. 


fOUNCED 187i. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee = « = 
= « e Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Speciat Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
£6,000,000 am 


Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. ©... 
RICHARD J. PAULL Generat Ma sager ant See oi. 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, F.C., and Pob 
lished by C. Artuur Pearson. L.tp, at Bearson’s Weekli 
Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


The Corporation has 
Faid over 


Note.—A peasinife for each reader whose lettsr is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Vie Mg earson s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
re Be 
<p 
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aul {{\t»- 


Remember—Asquith’s 
“Voice of the People” 
is merely the voice of 
the Irish Nationalists. 
The Liberal Government 
is kept in power by the 
Irish Nationalists, repre- 
senting about a fifteenth 
part of the voters of the 
United Kingdom. 


-UNIONISM 


Dee aa 


286 Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
Oem = 
if 


The provisions of the 
Liberal Budget have 
produced unjustifiable 
confusion and distress 
in a number of legiti- 
mate trades. It is the 
aim of the Unionist Party 
to sweep away those 
provisions which are 
manifestly unjust and 
oppressive. 


UNIONISM 
SAFETY 


Mr. Balfour has aptly 
defined Home Rule. It 
is “not justice to Ireland 
but injustice to Great 
Britain’—an injustice to 
be imposed upon wus 
from without—an injus- 
tice which the Unionist 
Party alone is pledged 
to resist. 


UNIONISM 


MEANS 


sg Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. Dae eo 


= 
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AS y 


So-called “Free Trade" 
means unfair competi- 
tion for the’ British 
worker. Tariff Reform 
will not increase his 
expenses but will give 
him a chance to start 
fair in obtaining work 
and wages. | 


UNIONISM 


SAF ETY 


al 


| 


- 


ae 


ere re 
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Result of Triplets No. 23. 
Prize-MoNEY Aqetn INcreasep. 


‘Triplets No. 23 the amount available for distribu- 
was £122 24s. For each of the following a 
of £9 2s. 6d. has been awarded : 

any’s Hobble Skirt: Frankly, Had “ Shrunk.” 
8 vewick, 82 Coppermill Lane, Walthamstow. 
vanny’s Hobble Skirt: Finds Her ‘ Sacked.” 

ep YouNG, 133 Pracd Street, Paddington. 

anny’s Hobble Skirt : Humours “ Straitluced ” 


H. Perry, 91 Lamb's Conduit Street. WLC. 


: 6 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 
Cousins, Mrs G., School Roose, West Ashlie y 
Nay. J, 22 Hauzhton Rd., Maik . 
Morgan, TP W.. Ellot Town, Nes 
Moseley, 0...9 Green Lane, Me 
Nelson. € a NAS Wii Centr 
Witt, H., 15 Bagally St. Burtetr Ra. 

24 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Tarrett, WooOT.. Oulton, Lewes 


Benson, Mrs. 115 Advan St. \eclarth, Lopeoal. 
Boomer, Miss F whys 


Povcate, 


Family. Brander, Miss, 12 Pile Reb Wa 
_Mowraave, 76 Richmond Road, Earl's Court. port 1p ’ - ; ve Ie es 
anny’s Hobble Skirt: Fatrly Spoils Hornpipe. Citneitsate 1h; Sanat , si lo Dawlish, 
KersHaw, | Bridge Road, Hammersmith. Dawson Miss Wo Pockweod Bal. Hford 
uny's Hobble Skirt : Sonnie’s Future Habilimest. hagar = me eA are apt Ra, Be biast 


| KE. Watt, St. Paul's Institute, Covent Garden. 
\t The Party: Tommy Arrives Punctually. 


179 ‘Thansen St. Poniuistoun, ¢ 


War 40 Cecelia St, Bolien 


eWOoTth, Ay 


Smith Receives Telegram: Troant’s Stale Love. 


-UW, 


A af Misa Alf bi « Stoke pwinute: 
| HcanEs, Brownlow Road, New Southgate. Psy awe ate Oo tak Re eS eseregan 
\t The Party: Platitudes Thaw Attitudes. ys re 1 a po ea Wage, Merten, 
. . ad wurst, los as evelane vis a ale 
. G. Burg, 1 Kingsleigh Road, Handsworth, | Mathic, 1. R. Muncer i etuniki. ” 
ingham. Stobar (49 Alesondra Sto. Pouibord. 
\t The Party : Attitudes Threaten Plutitudes. net en Gal date : ‘ Le 
Jes, Lucy, 60 West Strect, Horsham. Turves, 4 COA bert Rak. Handsworth, Birninetiain. 
+) Receives Telegram: Regatlu Saturday Trick Walters. do 2 Masbeld Rd | Mexandra Park, Manchester 
x eae . Se) Walwoe anham Mills, Briste 
1. WaRE, 15 Penrhyn Street, West Hartlepool. Manet " eon os ie ae Taeeiaitehl 
é 
' HOME - MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
{ And How You Can Make Them 
5 are described inan illustrated article in th» Xmas Double Number of ‘‘ Home Notes.” 
4 By following the instructions you will be able to make valuable yet inexpensive gifts 
i" for your friends. Amongst other features are descriptions of Christmas Fashions, 
t Christmas Parties and Entertainments, and Recipes for Christmas Cookery. 
i A FREE PAPER PATTERN 3 
‘ : of a useful Blouse, which every lady will appreciate, is given away with this special 
‘ 
| HOME NOTES XMAS NUMEER 
i Now Selling. Price Twopence. 
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Results of Footlime 


“UNITED” CONTEST. 


iy 


“AIRSHIP" CONTEST. 


Competitions. 


un prize of 10s. 6d. for the hest answer to th ge dest reds to the riddle“ Why is a) lover 
‘on, *t Why was Manchester United 2° as tea Cogetio were shmitted by the following. to 
sled to D. E. Francis, 9 Leven Terrace, Petia | bored ota para? scssors has been sent : 
‘ply was, “ Because it was fond ot © Asscenatis Woah \ ; ! re ftd., East Dulwiel. “iss 
: rat 
“WISE” CONTEST. i ; ad Kel 
F < fa Pa Mas 
twenfy-five pencil cases for the best seater ' 8 ee, RC ied 
vare wholly or mainly composed o! letters whee | fae, Wa VT MDs. 3 
i. mselves form words have been awarded to ihe Hs ah. Satay Se i Sa 
wing > " ” is fi ' we Pietike Je a tu! 
\. Bowles, 31 . Pleasant Ra, eve VOT 
i Montel oC Enpian oat £ Kier : “wand” CONTEST. 
ec, Sylvan Road, ford, th laa a © methane vem ean put in a po rson's vight fiand 
: mn, tan op aT ae is ae i wot hald ia his dett hand is iis lett cibow, 
\ puncen, 9 Lochrin rl, Kadi bell ‘Vhe twenty fee pen-knives for the correct replies 
| Rd., eile) eet tee ved Lave been sent to the following : 


WW - Mood Aaa AY Hh Sty Talitstans Th Mbindsce, 

‘ 1 tl. Chonterwall, AL Uilney 33) Bevestared 

wh 29 Keildon Ra, am Com, ie GoW te ny Oe Nerkind Sa Gotland 
“in Ave, Bexhill; W. HL Passmore, 53 Pore st. Bute SE er ie ees Wal deni Tite a 
ve, Torquay; Miss Rateiiffe. Ma alee, Pains: See ae A Bewuiiss, Ger nla i Bal 
Robinson, 6 Rampayne st., oo. Mise Dz Moe to tdocelein fe. Chureh, Keds IL 6. 

wok, 68 Connaught St... Dublin, By Scott, 21 Cant Cireetis Vocet thous, BY is yo ital 
Vaneaster, Wy HE. Scutt, 12 North St.) Wick. 1 ie Suittected st, (iaduusyets <A hen, 23 Karkall Rd. 
wane Miss F. Smith, Great Central Tot Titham oW. Wek, Ol Cavendish Si, Wo: Wes. be red 
tatterdell, 18 Peter St. Vreme: Of R. Watson. 50 Ciy.tett lead. soatl Norwootl, | *Tahisethy 2 | i 
+ Swillington, Leeds, Mrs Wise. 7 High st, Lerwester Rul. Were! Park Estates Bo La - 
ture Mans, teenecthurs PL, OB, fasolley 5 ae Warwireh Reb, 

“PIG” CONTEST. Tyewtch A Meesh, & Bahytan few. Addington, TP " 
The winners of the ten penknives for the hest Mayne, si a se “ij \ a ies 1 
vtches of a pig drawn in nothing but straight lines HAL Shellern, ‘ St. Pautecten, 
«as follows : G Carlton St, Kent J. White, 
Brenttord; Lb. G. Wee st, ig SM. Brrvic 


) P. Allen, 101. Tufnell Park Rd.. Holloway N.: WR. 
0.145 Blenheim St., Hull: WH Coleman Princes Ra., 
‘adheath, Altrincham; P. Fielding, 14 Peel St, Halifax; 


“MATCH” CONTEST. 


liste, Elder Cottage, London Rd., Noyenele be, Mane The twenty-five pen-knives for tho best match 
5 accleshie idhewas onbey ‘ ae , 
eae ke ee eth ee 4 ae Z tie puzzles have Deen awarded to the tollowing 
“ec, Hale, Beethain, Milnthorpe, F Wollan 1 T. Atl Rutier St., Gorton, Manchester 14! 
s:., Liverpool. 6 i i: G Inyo Sterbet 
50s r biehd de . Manel 
“JUGGLE” CONTEST. E a utley, Ulymenil 
‘The correct solution of the juggled letters: at the | Hae a 
1 of Page 203 in our issuc dated December Ist | y 3253 Vie 
- as follows: “Christmas Number Next Week. Mu r Ter, Stoealal ot Few 
- matchboxes have been sent to the following, ho ie aa part ase ch eee 
.-» the first to submit the correct solution : Wd Wood, the, burs 
\ Pratt, Erie Ra., Dagenham; A. Andrews. 79 Vietorsa | Pitman . Epewieh: Miss 
Bushey; B. W. Spong, 40 Farrant Ave., Weel c Sond, Librity. Por 
Carpenter, IM Portman Ma Baker St: ROE Dei thery, 6 Vora he 
wep Hamilton Terrace, N.W.: J. W. Tiche!. 14 Fer 3 ‘ ay Park. a 
S.W.: Mrs. Hodgson, 62 Bloxhall Rd. Lesten, 8 | Chunsa Hageerston; BoP. Sutten 
us, Privy Council Office, Whitehall. A. EL Tvery, 17 Wer Wastines. HW White. E Cullis K 
sh St, Neweaetle, Staffs, E. W. Watder, a7 suttel Wantle if ee st.. Blacuae s. 
mene CL, SS. Glesgow, 


. South Tottenham. 


= aa ann SEER 


MARCH. 


OMING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11. 
christmas Day December 25. 
Roxing Day . December 26. 
tank Holiday December 27. 
‘ood Friday . April 14. 
taster Monday April 17. 
‘hitsan Monday . June 5. 
‘tank Holiday . August 7. 


DECEMBER. JANUARY,1911. 


1118 25 1 8152229 | $12.19 20 
& $12.19 29 # g 102330 | M 13 20.37 
6 13 20 27 rT 
7 14 21 23 \W 
8 15 22 20 i 
9 16 23:39 t 
10 172438 3 


Lighting Up Time 
for this Week, 


a 


MANCHESTER 
UNITED 


ASTOH VILLA 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 
. MANCHESTER. .. 


Saturday, December 17th, 1919. 


Kick-off at 2.30. 


travelling as a passenger in an) p 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PALS 


} 
We pay any number of claims in respect 
q 


This Insurance Scheme covers any peryy | 


of each accident—not the jirst elaine oli. 


$1000 vay | INSURANCE 


£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms sec 
$100 Aeropiane| = elo“ 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,004. 


This Insurance hold, ot fer any number of 
£1,000 each nett 
by THE OCEAN : 
PORATION, LIMELED, 
E.C., to whoun petices of claim, wuder ttre 
be seat within seven days to the al 


clauns 
y. £1.000 -perir cous 
Y AND GUARANTE 

N ; 


At 


must y 


oe panb by the above Corpor Sion ta the 


1 
i 

ey A Bey representative of any person ) Phy 
Ry i o wos tent ia Creat Brucdn or Tre tet 
° pussencer train in which the decent wat 
travelling 12s a passenger (ineluding pust-o fi yveatsay 
ilway 1 nei, and whe, at the tine ov s ' 1: t, 
aban her, possession, the Insirimce Co 4 1 
R . whicls with lus, or ber, usu 1 
wr.t r % the sy roviel dat th . 


\ tat his, or her, place of abo-te, oo are as 
signed 


ALSO, that the said suin shal 
legal repre ative of <uch person mjured, sh 
from such cecident within three calenday una: 
nad that notice of th: acident Le given within 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, wet 1 
= ~~ servanton duty, DOr a Suleiie,) 
ao J OO jilegalact, having thecurrent number ot Pearson's 

Weekly onhim, or her, ab the time of being kellet 
by vw railway accident int ‘nited Kingdom, although bot ly 
anarcutent taany trai hich he, or she be feanetinna ge 
@ passenger, the legal re -estative of the deccased will receive 
the sumof ONE HUNDELD POUNDS, whether the ¢ 
be siceed or not, provided notice in every cuse hes 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUVUANTER Corporati 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Jouadov, E.C., within seven 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the tesa. represen 
tative of any eyclist: who mects bis death towlave 
a ul ing a cycle, provided that deceased at t tine of 
nt had in his, or her, possession, the Posurance 
Coupon on Lis page, or the paper in which it veth his 
her, usual signature, written in ink or penc si 
pr Wwidedat the foot, and that death occurred wit 
hours thereafter, and that notice was viven of st 
the said Corporation at above address within thre 
ocetrrence, ‘This pauper may be left at bis, er uer poe ol 
abo-le, so long as the coupon 1s signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be purd to the log ul ro aresenta- 

ive o dying as the direct aml sole resi © 
nyon him (or her) within the United K 
failing aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs wit 
fonr hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he vor 
shall prior tu the accident have signed this Conpon fn-: 
Ticket in the space provi led at the foot, that he for she) s 
not ut the tim: be on the xeroplane nor ens i 
oudthat notwe of the a ident be given t 
within three days of its occurrence 

The above conditions are of the essence of the > 

Yhis insurance kolds good forthe current week onty, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, amd is subject te the 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company. Limited, Act, 1800. Risks Nos, 2and%. 

The Purchase of this Publication is adinitted to be 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. Al’: 
Act can be seru at the office of this Journal, ov « 
corporat ons No person can recover on more thin ont forp on 
Tnsnrauce-Ticket of this paper in respect oi the same i 

Snbscribers who have duly paid a twelve months sub. 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to their 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, nerd not, during the perird 
covored by their sabscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the papor on their person. It 18 or lv necessary to torward 
the newsagent'’s receipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrietta Street. London, W.C., anda certiticata wall be 
sort in excita ge. 


ISS 


Signature . 


Available from 9 a.m, Wednesday, Dicember 71h 1919, 
uvetil midnight, Thu-sday, December 156%, 1919. 


THE BEAUTY 
‘OF SUNLIGHT 


is that every garment washec | 
with it bears the impress 0: 
purity—A purity begotten o! |; 
sweet, cleansing oils, an: 
maintained by absolute clean 
I liness in manufacture — /. { 
|. purity exalted by the co-opera- 

tion of workers in unity of pur- 

pose—A purity demonstrated : 


by the “£1,000 Guarantee” 
which rests upon every bar of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


The name Lever on Soap is a guarantee 
of purity and SECRET ER 


S 103 


} i 


} Fry 4 PURE 
Z| «Sells Gocod- 


Itself.” 
On rising and before retiring Cocoa is the Ideal Beverage. 
As a nighteap it quiets and soothes the nerves, and as a 
Break-faster it tones up the organs as no other beverage 
does, and gives valuable assistanee to important funetions. 


FRY’'S PURE COCOA “HAS WON MORE AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER.” 


“GRAND PRIX” BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1910. 
HIGHEST POSSIBLE DISTINCTION. 


IDEAL FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


FRY’S Pure Goneentrated and Malted Cocoas, Milk and Vinello Chocolate wer: 
selected, in prefetrenee to all others, by Captain Seott for his: (British Antaretic j 
Expedition. / j 


